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Is published on the first of each month, at the corner of | 
Fourth and Ohesnut streets, St. Louis, Mo., by 


E. KR. WOODWARD and E. ABBOTT, 


Publishers and Proprietors. 
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TERMS: 
One copy, one year, $1 00 | 27 copies, one year, $20 00 
Six copies, " 5 00 | 42 66 a6 30 00 
3 “ “ 1000/72 « “ 50 00 


Payments in all cases must be made inadvance. Remit- 


tances may be made by mailin current bank notes of any de- 
nomination, from one dollar upwards, at the risk of the pub- 
lishers. : 

Postmasters througheut the country are authorised and re 
puested to act as agents. Those sending clubs of six or more 
will be entitled to an additional copy gratis. Clergymen, of 
all denominations, are also requested to act as agents, ou 
the same conditions as offer d to postmasters. 

All letters in relation to the business of the Valley Farm- 
ershould be addressed to “ E. K. Woopwarp, 91 Chesnut 
street, St. Louis, Mo.” 

ADVERTISING.—The outside pages of the Valley Farmer 
are appropriated to advertisements, which will be inserted 
at the following rates:—One square o1 12 lines, first inser- 
tion $1, subsequent insertions, 60centseach. Cards of six 
lines or less inserted for $4a year. 
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The Threshing Machines. 


Within a few weeks past, we have received 
numerous letters making inquiries about the price, 
&c., of Wheeler’s Improved Railway Horse Pow- 
er and Overshot Threshers,” for which we are 
acting as agent. To these letters we have replied 
by writing ; but as we suppose there may be oth- 
ers who would like to know about them, we will 
inake a few remarks about them. 

The two horse machine is extensively used, 
not only by farmers, but also by persons who 
inake threshing a business for the season. It is 
so compact and portable that the whole machine is 
easily loaded on a common two horse farm wag- 
on. The price of this power, with thresher and 
separator complete, is 175 dollars, with expenses 
of transportation from Chicago. 

The one horse machine complete costs 145 dol- 
lars, with expenses from Chicago as before. It 











| may be wirked without inconvenience ona small 


sized barn floor, and will thresh from 80 to 100 
bnshels per day. It has been much used in the 
eastern States, where threshing is chiefly done in 
barns, and in the winter season; but it is also 
highly commended by western farmers who have 
used it. This power is well adapted to various 
ther purposes, and it is to it particularly that weo 
recommend the attachment of circular saws, feed 
cutters, corn shellers, Xe. 

These Horse Powers are stron: and durable ; 
not liable to get out of order, and running ex- 
tremely light. 

The price of the horse power, without the 
thresher and separator, is about two thirds the 
amounts named above. Our terms are, about one 
third cash at the time of the delivery of the ma- 
chine ; the remainder in two payments, one in 
four, the other in nine months, with interest from 
the time of the delivery of the machine. A lib- 
eral per centage will be made where the whole 
unount is paid at-once in cash, 

These machines are warranted by the manu- 
facturers, and if they do not give satisfaction, they 
may be returned, after trial, and the money paid 
will be returned to the purchaser. We may re- 
mark, however, that the instances are very rare, 
where they have not given perfect satisfaction, 

The Circular Saw Mill is driven by the one 
horse power, and attended by two men. It. will 
saw from 12 to 15 cords of wood per day twice in 
two. 

The Stalk and Straw Cutter is a most excel. 
lent machine, and much used. It cuts fine and 
extremely faust. Stalks are cut by it titree eighths 
of an inch long, and at the rate of from 300 to 
500 sheaves per day, attached to the one horse 
power. 

These machines were first manufactured jn 
1841, in Albany, N. Y., and those first made are 
stillin good order. A friend oftours residing in 
Essex county, N. Y., was one of the first’ pur- 
chasers, and he has cleared the price of the ma- 
chine every season since he bought it, by thresh- 
ing for his neighbors. He has it mounted on 
wheels. 
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Legislation for Farmer:. 


In some remarks under this head, which we 
penned afew months since, we touched upon sun- 
dry matters, of interest to the farmers of the land, 
which demanded attention at the hand of our na- 
tional legislature. Since that time we cannot 
perceive that Congress has made any progress in 
its action upon these important matters. They 
are yet either in the hands of their appropriate 
comimnittees, or shoved into the back ground, and 
forced to give place to more exciting topics. We 
had hoped that some of these measures would get 
through this session, but at present the prospect 
isgloomy indeed. The California question and 
its collaterals is yet undisposed of, and when it 
shall be, we predict that the session will be hur- 
ried to a close, leaving a large number of impor- 
tant measures among the “ unfinished business.” 

In vain, then, under these circumstances, do 
we look for or expect any thing from Congress 
at present. Even the recommendation of our late 
lamented President, to establish an Agricultural 
Bureau in the Department of the Interior, will 
probably receive the “ go by,” if not the “cut di- 
rect.” 

We propose, therefore, to turn our attention for 
a little to the presentation of some matters which 

d:mand attention at the hands of our State Legis- 
latures, and as the Legislature of Missouri will 
in a few month convene at the State capitol, each 
of onr readers should direct the attention of the 
representatives of his county to these things. 

One of the strongest indications of the advance- 
ment of society in true civilization and a just ap- 
preciation of the position which all men sustain 
to each other, is to be found in the enactments to 
be found on the statute books of something more 
than one half of the States of the Unison, forbid- 
ding the relentless creditor to take away trom his 
hapless victim every thing which encourages him 
to toil and strive t« provide for the wants of those 
whom Providence has committed to his care, and 
whose comfort and happiness is as dear to him 
as the apple of his eye; which secure to suchan 
one a “home”’ which cannot be wrested from him 
by any of the intricacies of law. Missouri has 
not, as yet acted in the matter, and this is the rea- 
son why we speak now of the 


HOMESTEAD EXEMPTION, 

Says the St. Louis Intelligencer, of the 26th 
ult.: ‘One of the most important measuses to be 
acted upon by the next Mo. Legislature will be 
that of Homstead Exemption. When we say im- 
portant, we mean just what we say. Whatever 
relates to the interest and welfare, the permanent 
happiness and protection of the million must be 
important. 

‘Homestead Exemption is of that character. 
It is one of those humane and wise measures in 
keeping with the progress.of the age. Indeed, 
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it is amazing that in this age of enlightened legis- 
lation, there should be any who could dcubt as to 
the propriety of preserving for every family from 
the creditors of a worthless or thriftless father or 
husband, a little spot consecrated with the name 
of “*home.”’ We do not intend to enlarge upon 
the subject now, but as the election is about to 
come off, we hope that the candidates in the dif- 
ferent counties will be required by the peeple to 
define their views upon the subject. 

“That our people may see and understand pre- 
cisely what has been done in other States on the 
subject, we copy below, at length, the act recent- 
ly passed by the Legislature of Ohio:” 


AN ACT to Exemret THE HomesTEaD oF FAMILIES 
From Forcep SALE oN EXxecuTion To Pay Desrs. 


Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the General Assem- 
bly of the State of Ohio, That frem and after the 
fourth of July next, the family homestead of each 
head of a family, shall be exempt from sale on 
execution on any judyment or decree rendered on 
any case of action, accruing after the taking effect 
of this act; provided such homestead shall not 
exceed five hundred dollars in yalue. 


Sec. 2. That the sheriff, or other officer, exe- 
cuting any writ of exemption founded on any 
judgmeit or decree such as is mentioned in the 
first section of this act, on application of the debt- 
or or his wife, his agent or attorney—if such debt- 
or have a family—and if the ands or tenements 
about to be levied on, or any part or parcel there- 
of, shall be the homestead thereof, shall cause the 
inquest of appraisers, upon their oaths, to set off 
such debtor by metes and bounds, a homestead 
not exceeding five hundred dollars in value, and 
the assignment of the homestead so made by the 
appraisers shall be 1 eturned by the sheriff, or oth- 
er officer, along with his writ, and shall be copied 
by the elerk into the execution docket ; and if no 
complaint be made by either party, no further pro- 
ceedings shall be had against the homestead ; but 
the remainder of the debtor’s lands and tenements, 
if any more he shall have, shall be liable to sale 
on execution, inthe same manner as if this act 
had not passed ; provided, that upen complaint of 
either party, and upon good cause shewn, the 
court out of which the writ issued, may order a 
re-appraisement and re-assignment of the home- 
stead; provided, also, that in case no application 
be made as aforesaid, during the life time of the 
debtor, such application may be made by the wid- 
ow of the judgment debtor, at any time before 
sale. 

Sec. 3. On petition of executors or administra- 
tors to sell the lands of any decedent to pay debts, 
who shall have left a widow anda minor ehild or 
children, unmarried, and composing part of the 
decedent’s family at the time of his death, the ap- 
praisers shall proceed to set »part a homestead in 
the same manner as is provided in the preceding 
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section; and the same shall remain exempt from 
sale on execution for debts contracted after the ta- 
king effect of this act, and exempt from sale un- 
der any order of such court, so long as any un- 
married child or children, shall reside thereon, 
although the widow may have previously died, 
and the unmarried minor child or children of an 

decedent, actually residing on the homestead shall 
be entitled to hold the same exempt from sale on 
execution for debts as herein provided for, al- 
though the parent from whom the same descend- 
ed may have left no wife or husband surviving. 

Sec. 4. Every widower, or widow, havingan 
unmarried minor child or children, residing with 
him or her as fart of his her family, shall nave 
the benefit of this act,in the same manner as mar- 
ried persons. And married persons living to- 
gether as husband and wife, shall be entitled to 
the exemption of this act, provided, although they 
shall have no children, 

Sec. 5. Any person owning the superstruc- 
ture of a dwelling house, occupied by him or her 
as a family homestead, shall be entitled to the 
benefit of this act, although the title to the land 
on which the same may be built may be in anoth- 
er; and lessees shall be entitled to the benefits of 
this act, in the same manner as the owner of the 
freehold or inheritance, provided, nothing herein 
contained shall be construed to prevent a sale of 
the fee simple subject to such lease. 


Sec.6. When the homestead of any debtor in 
execution shall consist of a house and lot of land, 
which, in the opinion of the appraisers will not 
bear division without manifest injury and incon- 
venience, the plaiutiff in execution shal! receive 
in lieu of the proceeds of the sale of the home- 
stead, the amount, over and above forty dollars 
annually, which shall be judged by the apprais- 
ers heretofore mentioned, as a fair and reasonable 
rent for the same, until the Cebt, cost, and interest 
are paid, the said rent over and above the forty 
dollars shall be payable in quarterly payments, 
commencing three months from the time of the 
levy of the execution ; and the said rent may be 
paid to the plaintiff in execution, or to his assigns, 
ted, and the said clerk shall give tothe persons 
the county in which the said homestead is situa- 
orto the Clerk of the Court of Common Pleas of 
paying the same a proper receipt, and enter the 
same upon the execution docket without charge ; 
and in case the said rent shall not be paid quarter 
yearly, as above provided for, or within ten days 
after every payment shall become due, then, in 
that case, it shall be the duty of the oilicer to pro- 
ceed to sell said homestead, in the same manner 
as is provided in other cases for the sale of real 
estate, provided such homestead shall not be sold 
for less than its appraised value ; and the plaintiff 
in ex?eution may cause the said homestead to be 


_ Fe-appraised once in two years, in the same man- 


ner as is provided in the second section of this 
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act; and the said rent shall,’ after such re-ap- 
praisement, be paid in accordance with the said 
re-appraisement ; but in case the said homestead 
shall not, on any such re-appraisement, be ap- 
praised at least one hundred dollars more then the 
next previous appraisement, the cost of such re- 
appraisement shall be paid by the plaintili in ex- 
ecution. 

Sec. 7. The provisions of this act shall rot ex- 
tend to any judgment or decree rendered on any 
contract made before the taking effect of this act, 
or judgment or decree rendered on any no‘e or 
mortgage executed by the debtor and his wife, 
nor any claim for work and labor less than one 
hundred dollars ; nor to impair the lien, by mort- 
gage or otherwise, of the vender, for the purchase 
money of the homestead in question, nor of any 
mechanic or other person under any statute of 
this State, for materials furnished, or labor per- 
formed, in the erection of the dwelling house 
thereon, nor from the paymsnt of taxes due there- 
on. 
Sec. 8. That it shall be lawfu) for any resi- 
dent of Ohio, being the head of a family, and not 
the owner of a homestead, to hold exempt from 
execution or sale, as aforesaid, mechanical too!s, 
ora team and farming utensils, not exceeding 
three hundred dollars in value, in addition to the 
amount of chattel property now exempted by law. 


Sec. 9. No sale of any real estate made under 
any mortgage hereafter executed, and which shall 
not have been executed by the wife of such debt- 
or, if he have one, shall in any manner affect the 
right of said debtor’s wife or family to have a 
homestead set off under the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 10. Nothing in this act contained shall 
be soconstrucd as inany way to impair the right 
of dower as it now exists, or the mode provided 
by law for enforcing that right. 

BENJAMIN F. LEITER, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
CAARLES C. CONVERS, 


March 23, 1850. Speaker of the Senate. 


We believe that the principal, and in fact the 
only objection which is urged against such laws, 
is that it throws an obstacle in the way to prevent 
men from collecting their just dues; that in the 
commercial world credit is usually given to a man 
in proportion to his supposed ability to pay, and 
that if you prevent the seizure of any portion of 
his property for debt, you prevent the collection 
of debts allowed to be contracted on the strength 
of the credit which the possession of that very 
property gave him. This is not so: because the 
law being prospective only in its operation—and 
not affecting past or existing debts—all transac- 
tions hereafter would be based upon the state of 
things then existing, and no one would obtain 
credit because he owned ahomestead, any further 
than such possession might be supposed to in- 
crease his ability to pay. Thus the man who 
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owned a homestead and no other property, won | 
be looked upon in the same light as the man who 
owned no property at all, and if he obtained cred- 
it at all, it would be from the confidence reposed 
in his integrity and uprightness. , 

As a measure to prevent much of the suffering 
and privation which exists among the poor, this 
law commends itself to the humanity of every 
philanthropist. By it every man would be en- 
couraged to lay by a portion of his earning in sea- 
sons of prosperity, to procure himself a home 
that he could call his own, and when the days of 
adversity came, his family would be in dread of 
no landlord’s frown 3 while the little homestead, 
managed with skill and economy would yield a far 
better support than is usually meted out by public 
or private charity. Poverty is not always, nor in 
a majority of cases, the result of improvidence or 
extravagance, although some persons who have 
been soecessful in the race after wealth have com- 
placently supposed it tobe; and have taken their 
success as an evidence of their superior ‘“smart- 
ness.”’ A variety of circumstances oflen con- 
spire to reduce a family and plunge them in debt. 
Then cow gloomy is the prospect! What little 
encouragement they have to toil and struggle to 
accumulate any thing, when they know that it is 
liable at any time to be snatched away by the re- 
morseless creditor! The result of such cases is 
usually that the man settles down into a careless 
condition, spending his wages as fast as he earns 
them, and making no frovision for the future. By 
and by sickness crosses his threshhold, at the ve- 
ry time, perhaps, when his employment gives out, 
and then hunger and exposure stares him in the 
face. There are hundreds of such cases occurring 
every season in all our towns and villages; of the 
very men, too, who, if they had a chance to ac- 
quire and retain a homestead would have toiled 
incessantly to obtainone. This is one way, and 
perhaps the most common way that poverty and 
debt affect men. There are those, however, who 
contrive to get and retain properly notwithstand- 
ing their indebtedness by making fraudulent use 
of the name of others. And this leads us tore- 
mark that 

The passage of this law would preyenta great 
deal of the fraud now practised in the communi- 
ty. Men who owned a homestead would not be 
under the necessity of making a fictitious trans- 
fer of it to save it from execution, whereas, un- 
der the existing state of things such perversions of 
truth have become so common, as hardly to be 
considered as at variance with right and justice. 
The man feels the responsibility that rests upon 
him to provide for his family, and he thinks it is 
no more than right that he should save for them, 
by any means, what will keep them from want. 
The homestead exemption law enables him to do 
this honestly and uprightly, and he will have no 
occasion to hang his hea! when among his tellow 





Te 
men. He will be aman among men. 

We have one more reason to urge in favor of 
this law,—and that is that it.will puta stop to a 
large portion of the petty litigation of the country, 
by most effectually destroying that part of the 
“credit system” which consists in running up 
little bills for necessaries and conveniences to be 
paid for at “Christmas,” or ‘‘after harvest ;’’ or, 
at all events keep the debtor from being saddled 
with a bill of costs, in addition to the advanced 
psice which he pays for his goods under this sys- 
tem. Few persons, who have not considered 
the matter attentively are aware of the immense 
amount of money paid by the community to sus- 
tain that part of the judicial system which has 
jurisdiction in matters amounting to one hundred 
dollars and under, Let any one count upthe num- 
ber of magistrates and constables in his own coun- 
ty, and he will find that it costs the people of his 
county more to support them than it does to sup- 
port their ministers and school teachers. 

But how will this law effect this ? In this man- 
ner: in an agricultural community, mest men 
possess seme property, but there are large num- 
bers who do not possess more than the value of 
a homestead. Now in most cases credit is given 
in proportion to the ability to ‘‘make” the sum 
out of the debtor’s property, and “John Doe ard 
Richard Roe” stand ready to “sieze”’ that prop- 
erty whenever the creditor says the word; and 
the poor debtor must pay the justice’s and consta- 
ble’s fees, in addition to the debt. Ifthis prop- 
erly was put beyond the reach of an execution, 
the man would either not be allowed to go in debt, 
or if he did would be permitted to pay without 
being saddjed with any additional buidens. 

But, says an ol jector,in that case many would 
never pay at all. Tothis we reply that if the 
man was honest he would be sure to pay, and it 
not honest he should not be trusted. We firmly 
believe if this law was in force where one man 
would be injured by the inability to obtain credit, 
ten would be benefitted by the bar which it would 
place upon the purchase of unnccessary articles 
or luxuries. 

We do not believe Missouri and Illinois will 
long remain behind their sister States in the adop- 
tiom of a measure so fraught with benefits to the 
community. 





Law anv Puysic.— Use law and physic only 
in cases of necessity ; they that use them other- 
wise, abuse themselves into weak bodies and light 
purses; they are good remedies, bad recreations, 
and if habitually resorted to, ruinous. 





Men are frequently like tea—the real strength 
and goodness are not properly drawn out until 
they have been a short time in hot water, 





Anger is like rain, which breaks itself upon 
that on which it fells. 
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Tue Rreur Kinn.—We received, a few days 
since, a letter from a correspondent in Howard 
county, who says he is “ but a boy of twenty,” 
making inquiries about Wheeler’s Horse Power 
Thresher, one of which he designs purchasing, 
if within his capital, which he says is small. The 
writer then says: 

‘* Wheat crops were generally good here, and 
the prospect for corn is quite flattering ; tobacco 
is generally very good so far. I will add one 
thing more. I commenced taking your paper last 
January, and have found every thing to praise, 
and nothing to condemn. And you may expect 
me, should I live, to be a regular subscriber 
while the paper continues. I file all my num- 
bers, and expect to have them bound annually. 
I shall at all times exert my influence to procure 
subscribers for you.” 

This is a specimen of the kind of men needed 
to cultivate the broad Jands of the west. Men 
who are not so deeply steeped in prejudice that 
they cannot be taught any thing new, or ack- 
nowledge any improvement on the old practice 
which their fathers followed, of carrying the grist 
to mill in one end of tie bag, and a rock to bal- 
ance itin the other. We rejoice to know that 
there are thousands of such young nen coming 
on to the stage of action, and giving a healthy tone 
to public sentiment. Such men are seduced from 
their high calling, neither by the glare and glitter 
of city life, nor the exciting love of gold, which 
has carried away so many men to California. 

Such men are sure to take, and read, and pre- 
serve the Valley Farmer. They appreciate its 
influence, and are not too proud to profit by its 
teachings; and that they do thus profit is mani- 
fest in the appearance of their farms, their cattle, 
horses, and hogs. -They will yet revolutionize 
agriculture in our Western valley and elevate 
cultivators of the soil to their true position in so- 
ciety, by making themselves worthy to occupy 
this position. The hope of the nation is its young 
men,—and the hope of Agriculture is in the 
prospect that there is growing up a race of young 
farmers, intelligent, high-minded, virtuous, proud 
of their calling, and determined to excel in it. 
For ourself, we had rather have a son to be such 
a farmer, as constitules our idea of whata farm- 
er should be, than to have him stand at the head 
of any other business or profession in the land. 

We hope our young friend will meet with ev- 
ery success inhis vocation. Let him continue’to 
cultivate the ‘“‘ mind” as well as the * soil,’ and 
he is sure to succeed. Our sympathies are with 
the young men, and we know that many of them, 
scattered up and down throughout our broad val- 
ley, are the fast and firm friends of our publica- 
tion. We would like oftener to hear from them, 
and learn more of their progress and expecta- 
tions. We know that such men are always bu- 
sy, but they mighttake a half hour now an then 
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to write us a letter, Such letters will always 
be acceptable, and will often enable us to discuss 
topies or give information on subjects of no little 
importance. 

Another thing; are our young friends all doing 
what they can to extend the circulation of the 
Farmer among iheir neighbors ? Several of them 
have sent in the names of five, six, ten, or twelve 
subscribers, and many more might do it if they 
would. Our aim is to benefit the farmers, and 
of course the good which we can accomplish will 
be commensurate with the extent of our circula- 
tion, and the more extensive the patronage which 
we receive, the greater will be our ability to re- 
turn to our patrons a monthly repast of pleasure 
and instruction, 





0 
Death of the President. 

‘IT may have erred, but I have endeavored to do my duty.’” 

Itis not our duty to talk of politics or presidents. 
We have our sphere—to enlighten the minds of 
the agrculturists of the country—to teach them 
their high destiny—to teach them to love their pro- 
fession aoue of honor, a profession in which may 
be employed all the intellect, all the knowledge, 
God has given or man acqu'red, to teach this par- 
ticularly to youth, too many of whom have been 
inclined to look with contempt upon what they call 
the “* plodding” life of a farmer, and to rush into 
our cities, there to meet with difficulties they had 
not dreamed of,and temptations they are unprepar- 
edtomeet. We endeavor to enforce the idea that 
it is fully as honorable, as intellectual, to cultivate 
the soil, and cause it to bring forth abundantly, as 
to measure calico, sell molasses, peddle pills and 
calomel, or superintend the quarrels of others. 

But the death of Presxdent Taylor, which has 
cast agloom over our country, and caused even 
those unused to serious thought to think solemnly 
for once, furnishes a not unfitting occasion to say 
a word to the youth, on the proper aim of man. 
It is contained in the last words of our lamented 
President, at the head of this article—“ I have 
endeavored to do my duty.” It is nota lofty po- 
sition, the possession of great power, the applau- 
dits of millions, or the flattery of friends that 
makes man great; but the honest performance of 
duty, in the sphere in which he moves, no matter 
how elevated or how humble that sphere. This 
may be difficult for us now to realize; hut when 
we stand, as did President Taylor when he utter- 
ed these words, upon the edge of an opening 
grave, the last spark of life almost extinguished, 
the last struggle almost over, we shall see the 
world, its duties and objocts, in a proper light— 
in a light reflected from the invisible world. If 
we have faithfully and untiringly endeavored to 
at that trying moment we drive consolation from 
a review of our past lives, it will not be from 
wealth or honors —not from great battles fought 
or glorious victories won,—but from the fact that 
do our duty.— Con-cce Farmer, 
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Tue Arcuitecture or Country Hovses: Including 
Designs for Cottages, Farm Houses, and Villas ; with 
Remarks on the Interiors, and the best modes of 
Warming and Ventilating; with three hundred and 
twenty Illustrations, By A. J. Downtne, author of 
*€ Designs for Cottage Residences,” ‘ Hints to Per- 
sons about Building,” Editor of the “ Horticulturist,” 
and Author of the ** American Fruit Book,” &c. 


The above work of 484 pages is the last of Mr. 
Downing’s efforts toiimprove the wealth, the comfort, 
and the taste of his fellow men—and though last we 
cannot regard it as the least, and must still hope there 
are more yetto come. Mr. Downing’s reputation as 
a wriler on all matters of practical taste and utility 
pertaining to the farm and the fruit yard, was before 
well established; but we apprehend the present work 
will still tend nota little to increase it. How a man 
could have contracted to doa more needful and more 
acceptable work for the American people, and espe- 
cially those who reside in the country, cannot well be 
conceived. 


It is probably true that the professional Architect or 
master builder might derive greater benefit from the 
more expensive and voluminous works of Ranlet and 
others, while it is still more evident that Mr. Down- 
ing’s book is emphatically the book for those for whom 
it was intended—the people at large—and in our hum- 
ble opinion it ought at once to be placed upon the cen- 
tre-table of every gentleman and every farmer in the 
country. It could not fail to interest, improve, and in- 
struct every inmate and every visitor of the household. 
And its effect on the taste and mental development of a 
family of children coula not fail of itself to remunerate 
all costs of the work. Let this single book be placed 
in every respectable family and before another genera- 
tion passes away the change wrought in the general as- 
pect of the United States would surpass all concep- 
tion. 

A few extracts from the preface, however, will give 
the reader the most correct idea of the general design 
and spirit of the work. Mr. D. says, ‘‘ There are three 
excellent reasons why my countrymen should have 
good houses. 

“ The first is, because a good house (and by this I 
mean a filting, tasteful, significant dwelling,) isa pow- 
erful means of civilization. A nation whose rural pop- 
ulation is content to live in mean huts and contemptibie 
hovels, is certain to be behind its neighbors in educa- 
tion, the arts, and all that makes up the external signs of 
progress. So long as men are forced to live in log hu's 
and follow a hunter’s life, we must not be surprised at 
Lynch law and the use of the Bowie knife. But when 
smiling lawns and tasteful cottages begin to embellish 
the country, we know that order and culture are estab- 
lished : and as the first incentive toward this change is 
awakened in the minds of most men by the perception 
of beauty and superiority in external objects, it must 
follow that the interest manifested in the rural archi- 
tecture of acountry like this, has much to do with the 
progress of itseivilization. | 
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* The second reason is because the individual home is 
of great social value for a people. Whatever new sy:- 
tems may be needed for the regeneration of an old and 
enfeebled nation, we are persuaded that in America not 
only is the distinct family the best social form, but 
those elementary forces which give rise to the highest 
genius and finest character, may for the most part, be 
traced back to the farm house and the rural cottage. It 
is the solitude and freedom of the family home in the 
country which constantly preserves the purity of the 
nation and invigorates its intellectual powers. 


“The third reason is because there is a moral influ- 
ence in the countryhome. When among an educated, 
truthful and refined people, it is an echo of their char- 
acter, which is more powerful than any me:e oral teach- 
ings of virtue and morality. That family whose reli- 
gion lies away ‘rom its threshhold, will shew but slen- 
der results from the best teachings, compared with an- 
other where the family hearth is made the central point 
of the Beautiful and the Good. 


** The mere sentient of home with its thousand asso- 
ciations, has, like a strong anchor, saved many a man 
from shipwreck in the storms of life. How much the 
moral influence of that sentient may be increased by 
making home all that it should be, snd how much an at- 
tachment is strengthened by every external sign of 
beauty that awakens love in the young, are so. well un- 
derstood that they need no demonstration here. The 
condition of the family home (in this country where 
every man may have a home,) should be raised, till it 
shall symbolize the best character and pursuits, and the 
dearest affections and enjoyments of social life. 

‘* It is perhaps proper that I should say that this work 
is rather intended to develope the growing taste of the 
people, than as a scientific work on art. The majority 
of persons will always build for themselves and uncon- 
sciously throw something of their own character into 
their dweilings. To do this well and gracefully, and 
not awkwardly and clumsily, is always found more dif- 
ficult than is supposed. 1 have therefore written this 
volume in the hope that it may be of seme little assist- 
ance tothe populartaste. For the same reason I have 
endeavored toexplain the whole subject in so familiar 
a manner, as to interest all classes of readers who can 
find any thing interesting in the beauty, convenience, 
or fitness of a house in the country.” 

We would only ade that we think Mr. D. has well 
executed his design and zccomplished bis end; and if 
there be a farmer or resident in the country who could 
not derive the worth of all the bock will cost hm by 
looking it over if only for three hours, that man is either 
to be greatly envied or pitied, and most probably the 
latter. It ought to be styled “Tue Farmer’s Own 
Book,” for in it he will find a plan and a picture for 
every thing he wants, from aneat cottage of two rooms 
down to a hen coop and up to the stately mansion of 
the lordly proprietor. 

Nature, in her silent ministrations, often speaketh in 
tones louder than the thunder. 
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New way of Raising Pigs. 


Mr. Wm. H. Roy, one of the most intelligent farm- 
ers of Mathews county, Virginia, has adopted the plan 
of separating the sow from the pigs and suckling them 
at stated times just as is common with calves. When 
the pigsare one day old, it is very easy to turn the sow 
out and leave the pigsin the pen. The sow is turned 
in atnight and out in the morning, andalso at noon, 
during the infancy of the pigs. By this plan they can 
be better fed than when together. 

It is needless to say that the kind kept by Mr. Roy 
are worth taking this litlle trouble with. They are 
Berkshire and grazier. He says that both sows and pigs 
do enough better to pay all trouble. 

Dr. Mallory, of Hampton, Virginia, hasa new way 
af keeping both pigs and negroes honest and out of mis- 
chief. Hegives each man and woman two, and each 
working boy one pig in the spring of the year, and re- 
quires them to shut them in pens, each one’s pig by him- 
selfand to keepthem well furnished with material to 
make manure. ‘To each of these pigsis dealt out a 
daily ration oftwo ears of corn untill ‘roasting ear 
time,” and then the ownersare allowed to feed them 
all they will eat until killing time. The pork is then 
equally divided between master and servant who sells 
his part for cash. The doctor believes the manure is 
worth as much as the corn fed throngh summer ; and 
thereis another advantage connected with the plan— 
the negro is not tempted to steal corn, perhaps (rom 
the horses to feed his pig, and besides, it is contrary to 
negro nature to run away and leave a fat pig.—Amer. 
Agriculturist. 


- 


Cultivate a variety of Crops. 





This principle isinculeated by several considerations, 
variety of soils and situations; use of the products for va- 
rious purpeses, feeding to stock, selling in market, &c.; 
time of planting, cultivating and harvesting; variable- 
ness of climate; the necessity for rotation of crops or 
change on the same fields ; the eradication of weeds, 
&e. 

Some fields may bear semunerative crops of one plant. 
yet leave a deficiency from the cultivation of another; and 
notonly are particular soils adapted to one species of 
vegetation, but so, also, are particular manures, some 
of which are much more convenient or economical for 
one locality than another. 

So, too, of planting and cultivating. When one spe- 
cies of seeds are put in the ground, and the farmer is 
Wailing to 'tillthem, it may be just the time to sow oth- 
ers. When they sprouted and require to be looked after, 
one may need attention at one moment and another at 
another; while a third, as of the small grains, grasses, 
and clover, require no subsequent attention except har- 
vesting, 

A season that is very cold and wet may be beneficial 
to one crop, as of grass, and some of the grains, while 
such as arehotand comparatively dry, are better for 
others, as Indian and broom corn, and various other 
products and fruits. The multiplicity of crops in the 








ground at the same time, is thus equivalent to an in- 
surance-on the weather; in which the proprietor gives 
up a very large possible yield for one crop, while he 
secures a fair return for his general labor. 

Again various species of animals require different 
food and each requires a variety—sometimes hay and 
straw, at others, grain meal, or roots. Occasionally, 
too, the market may be high for particular products, of 
which the farmer may have good store,and which he 
may sell to much better advantage than to feed his 
stock, a purpose for which, perhaps, it was originally 
designed. The neccessity for rotation with all its ad- 
vantages, has been elsewhere specified, and we have 
not time now to enumerate them. 

Various crops may require different kinds of labor. 
The old and young, and females, too, may frequently 
be as advantageously employed by one occupation, as 
in the dairy, or garden, or poultry yard,as the hardy 
and streng, by others in the field. Some may require 
more or less assistance from the horse or ox, while others 
are adaj'ted solely to manual labor; and certain articles, 
as flax and wool, may be raised to eke out employment 
for the inmates of the house during ourlong winter 
evenings. 

Thus a thousand economical considerations may just- 
ly induce us to give variety to our occupations and the 
various objects of our agricultural pursuits.—Jbid. 


st Ie. : HM e 
Sun-priep Baicx Hovsrs.—A correspondent of the 


Artisan thus describes the construction of a house of 
this description recently erected in Smithtown, Long 
Island:— 

The house that I have erected, Ican assure you is 
most substential and warm. The walls are nine inches 
thick. The materials of which they are built is rather 
novel to many, asthey are built of unburnt brick, nine 
by twelve inches, and five inches thick. They were 
formed in moulds; the eaith of which they were made 
was dug from my cellar and foundations. The earth 
thus dug up, after being properly tempered, was put in- 
to strong moulds, and then pressed with a powerful le-+ 
ver press, and then turned off inthesuntodry. They 
are called “pise,” or sun dried brick. 

My main building istwenty-three by twenty-six feet 
and twelve feet high. The kitchen is sixteen by twenty- 
three feet, and nine feet igh. The height here set 
down is taken from the top of the first tier of beams. I 
dug my foundations two feet deep, and rammed the 
bottom, then filled in, and rammedas I filled, cobble 
stones the size of a walnut, o1 less until the trench is 
filled up. Then I built hard burned brich, one foot high, 
on which I laid my first tier of beams, and there com- 
menced my pise wall. It took about five thousand pise 
of sun-dried bricks to build the said house, Had I com- 
menced to build earlier in the season, I should have 
made all my partition walls of thé same material; but 
as it was, my dividing walls I made in the usual man- 
er. I finished the outside first with a scratch coat of 
lime and sand, over which I put a light coat of cement, 
which makes the walls impervious to water or damp. 

I plastered upon the wall, inside and out, without 
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lathing. The plaster sets remarkable quick and hard 
The whole expense of mason work, from foundation 
to garret, for laying up the walls, building up the cellar 
six feet in diameter, and three stacks of chimneys, lath- 
ing and plastering inside and out, was seventy dollars. 
There areten rooms. I could now make brick for such 
a house for, I think, thirty-five or forty dollars. The 
question, no doubt, will be, as it has been already often 
asked, Will it stand the frost? Last fall I could only 
say we wili see; but now I say, if it stood through last 
winter like a rock in the sea, against which the waves 
have been lashing for ages without effect, so I say of my 
walls; if frequent thaws succeded by hare frosts, did not 
affect my house, I think I can risk it in perfect safety 
for all time to come. 

It wil! easily be perceived, by what I have written, 
that there is a greet economy in building walis with 
this material. 


Wheat after Corn. 
To the Editor of the Valley Farmer : 

Believing it the duty of every farmer to impart 
what Sesame he may possess to his brother 
farmer, and having had some experience in the 
cultivation of wheat, I will give you my views 
at this time; being near the time of seeding; which, 
if you consider worthy a place in your paper, 
you will please publish. 

Most persons believe that alter new prairie 
cat stubble is altogether preferable to any other 
land for wheat. Now my experience will not 
favor it. My farm is not the richest land, but it 
is what is called second rate of the best quality 
and tolerably well drained by cross hollows. The 
fall of 1847 I soweda small piece of land, about 
three-quartere of which was oat stubble, the 
other corn stubble, or where corn had been rais- 
ed that year and cut and shocked on the ground, 
The lands were plowed one rod wide. In_har- 





vesting, myself and hands agreed the wheat on: 


on the corn stubble would yield fully as much 
again as the oat stubble. The whole yield was 
15 1-2 bushels to the acre, a liitle more than an 
average crop in my estimation. The fall of 1848 
I sowed only two acres of corn stubble. Plow- 
edtwo rows of corn together, and harrowed 
lightly. It turned off 17 1-4 bushels to the acre. 
‘The same fall I rented 15 acres to a neghbor of 
the same kind of land only it was oat stubble. 
His yield was about 7 bushels tothe acre. The 
crop of 1849 you are aware was very poor. In 


1849 Thad putin3 1-2 acres in corn stubble, | 


lands plowed two rows together or 8 feet wide, 
harrowed lightly. Its yield was 76 bushels. My 
wheat is the bearded red wheat, a variety which 
I consider if sown in time much the best variety, 
I sowed mine fromthe Ist to the 4th of October, 
on account of pressure of business in the month 
of September. I would always if able sow be- 
tweenthe 10th and 20th of September. Having 
met with several failures previously and having 
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raised three successive crops, I shall of course 
again try the corn stubble this fall. I must ac- 
knowledge that the ground where the shocks of 
corn stood does not look like a neat farmer, with 
the weeds as high asthe wheat, but a good crop 
of wheat on such land looks better than a poor 
one all over the ground, and certainly pays better, 
My reason for plowing only two rows together is 
to prevent any water standing on the land, and 
for harrowing lightly as it is well knowntoall 
that wheat will not be so liable to freeze out-on 
rough land as on that that is very smooth and lev- 
el. Ihave givenyoumy exyerience, thoughts, 
and reasons for sowing wheat on corn stubble 
and if found worthy a place in your paper, and 
will be the cause of one subscriber raising only 
one or two bushels more to the acre I shall be am- 
ply paid for my time. 
I am yours, with respect, 


Al Subscriber from Madison Co., Ill. 


IMPORTANT TO FRUIT GROWERS 4aND NUR- 
SERY MEN. 

The following circular recently issued by the officers 
of the American Pomological Congress, deserves the 
especial attention of Ohio and the Western States. The 
proposed meeting at Cincinnati will bring together a 
large number of the most eminent pomologists from all 
parts of the United States, affording to Western fruit 
growers an opportunity for forming acvuaintances and 
exchanging friendly greetings, whieh cannot fail to be 
highly pleasant and advantegeous, At the same time 
we hope to see such a display of fruits of Western growth 
as will do us creditin the estimation of our Eastern 
friends:— Ohio Cult. 








[CIRCULAR.] 


American Pomological Congress. 

In conformity with the resolutions passed at the last 
session of this national institution, its next meeting will 
be held in the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, on the 11th 12th 
and 13th days of September next, A. D. 1850, 

The Ohio State Board of Agriculture, and the Cin- 
cinnati Horticultural Society will also hold their annu- 
al exhibition at the same time and place, and the latter 
have generously offered to provide for the accommoda- 
tien of the congress. 

All Agricultural, Horticuliural, Pomological and kin- 
dred societies in the United States and the Canadas are 
hereby respectfully invited to send such number of del- 
egates as they nay deem expedient. 

In order te facillitate the objects of this association, 
‘to promote pomology and the sciences upon which it 
depends,to collect and diffuse a knowledge ef researches 
and discoveries inthis imporrant department, delegates 
are reqtiested to bring with them s} ecimens of the fruits 
of their respective districts, with lists of the same, and 
also papers descriptive of their artand cuitivation, of 
diseases and insects injurious to vegetation, of reme- 
dies for the same, and whatever will add to the interest 





and ulillity of the convention. 
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Packages of fruit not accompained by its proprietor, 
may be addressed to the care of J. F. Dare & Co., 
Lower Market st., Cincinnati, O. These should be 
very distinctly marked “For rHe American Pomo- 
LOGICAL CoNnGREss.”’ 

All societies to be represented in this congress, will 
please forward certificat 's of the election of their sever- 
al delegations toGro. Granam, Esq., Corresponding 
Secretary sf the Cincinnati Horticultural Society. Del- 
egetes will also report themselves at the Burnet House 
onthe 11th, where a committee will be in attendance 
to takecharge of their fruits, and from whence they 
will proceed to the hall assigned for its meetings. 

M. P. WILDER, P.esident. 

S. B. Parsons, 

P. Barry, 


Gro. W. Deacon, 
July 4, 1850. 


Secretaries. 


The Potato Curculio. 





wI beg leave to ca.] the aitention of the farmers of our 
country to a few facts, which I trast will not be unin- 
teresting to them, as on (he authority of Dr T. W. Har- 
ris, of Harvard University, they are now presented as 
new and important. J allude to the hitherte unknown 
habits of a smail beetle, ( Buridius trinotatus,) which 
feeds on the inside of the potato stem, causing the plant 
to blight, and giving the fields the appearance of having 
been scaldud. 

In August, 1849, my attention was called to the sub- 
ject by Mr. Wilkinson, the principal of the Mount Airy 
Institute,who discovered small grub in the potato vines 
on his farm,and naturally feared injurious consequences. 
On pursuing the subject, I had the gratification of fol- 
lowing them through their various transformations, and 
with the assistance of my friends, have traced their 
ravages irom Mexico to Maine. 

The female the deposits her eggs on the leaf buds of 
potato vine, at the foot stalk ofa leaf, (rom six to eight- 
een inches above the ground: they are a bright red col- 
or—from one tothree deposited on a stem, and never 
more than one on a bud. When the grubs are first 
hatched, they are bright-red, but soon change to a pale 
straw color; then soon penetrate the bud, and eat into 
the stem,where they feed,their path being always down- 
ward. When fully grown they construct their cocoons 
of the outside fibres of the vines forming a cavity, from 
a foot above the ground, to the termination of the root. 
When the insects have changed to pupa, the vines de- 
eay at the roots, and the tops appear as if scalded. 

They remain from14 to 20 days in the pupa state, 
when they cast their skins, and change to a small, 
dusky black beetle, a little more than an eighth of an 
inch long, naving the wing cases bordered by a narrow 
black band,and three black spots on the uppee margin 
nearthethorax. In many fields in this neighborhood, 
every stem was infested by these in-ects, causing the 
premature decay of the vines, and consequently prevent- 
ing the tubers trom growing to their full size; and on 
pssing the knife through the potatoes grown on these 
sickly vines, a watery spot was always found in the mid- 








——= 
dle, and a streak from this spot to the root on which it 
grew. 


Specimens of the Baridius vestitus found in this neigh- 
borhood, have been sent to Dr. ‘TI: W. Harris, of Cam- 
bridge, and Mr. T. C. Westwood, of England, who 
agree in the opinion that they cannot be the cause of 
scourge so wellknown asthe “potato rot,” as this 
species is strictly American, “but,” says Westwood, 
‘that they are capable of committing great injury onthe 
crop of potatoes cannot be doubted.” Ifso, is it not 
the duty of every observed to make known any addi} 
tional facts that may fall under his observation? Foritis 
ouly by such efforts that the questions of this nature can 
be relieved from embarrassment. 


That the potato rot is an epidemic, sent like the 
cholera, by an All-wise Hand, to be withdrawn at his 
good pleasure, is, I believe generally acknowledged; 
yet, like cholera, may it not be checked and restrained 
by timely care and the removal of exciting causes, and 
if these insects be not the origin, may they not be the 
exciting cause of the rotin many instances; and will 
not their existence in some fields and not in those ad- 
joining, account for many facts that have puzzled po- 
tato growers throughout the broad land! 

An additional fact may strengthen this opinion. In 
the summer of 1849, a large field near Camden, N. Jer- 
sey, was planted with both early and late potatoes, the 
intervals of time between the plantings, my informant 
stated, was two weeks, consequently, the early plants 
were above ground some time before the late ones; all 
the early plants were attacked by the baridius, and no¢ 
one found in the late planting; while in a garden, in 
Germantown, the late planting alone suffered. 


Does not the question then naturally present itself, is 
not the baridius the cause of that kind of rot which 
many farmer assert is prevented by mowing off the tops 
ol the pototo vines! 


M. H. MORRIS, 
Germantown, Pa., Jan. 1850. 
—Agricullurist. 


Tomators-AnTi-Brt1ous.—The tomato is excel- 
lent for billious affections, and for dyspepsia. When 
we were publishing the Yankee Farmer, there was an 
article in that paper on the healthful properties of the 
tomoto, and the same paper contained a seed catalogue, 
in which was the tomato. A person who had been se- 
verely afflicted with dyspepsia for ten years, so that 
hecould eat but few common dishes of food, procured 
some tomato seed, of which he had no knowledge; and 
be raised some fruit and used it as food, and he had 
jellies and other preparations made in the fall, that he 
might use when the season for fresh tomatoes was over 
By this simple remedy he was completely cured, in a 
{ew months of an obstinate disease that had bid defiance 
to the best medical skill for ten long years, for sv they 
must have seemed tothe unfortunate invalid. Here we 
have the iraportant bearing which a single fact gleaned 
from a useful paper, has apon a man’s health, life and 
interests generally. —N,. E. Farmet- 
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From the American Farmer. | deeper if you let them, and the deeper theygo th: more 

Pg | robust the plant and the more profil to the tarmer.”’ 
Deep Plowing—E Sects of Lime. | Prof: Jas. F. W. Johnston, of the Dublin University, 


The following extracts from Sir John Sinclair’s code _ gives the following fact, in illustration of the good ef- 
of Agriculture, combining, as they do, the opinions of | fects of deep plowing: 
some of the most enlightened agriculturists of England,| «The Marquis of Twedale, in his home farm at Yes- 
should at least, direct the attention of American hus- ters, has raised his land in value eight times (froin 5s. to 
bandmen to the consideration of the subject of deep | 40s, per acre) by draining and deep plowing. After 
plowing : draining, the fields of stiff clay, with streaks of sand in 

In Curwen’s report the author states, that “deep tie subsoil, are turned over to a depth of 12 to 14 iuches 
plowing permits the surface water to pass beneath the | | by two plows (two horses each ) following one another, 
roots of the crop in winter, and admits the action of the | the under6 inches being thrown on thetop. In this 
air and the influence of season in summer; hence a pow- | state it is left to the winter’s frost, when it falls tea 
erful evaporation is carried on, which supplies the | | yellow marly looking soil. It is now plowed again to 
plant with moisture during the driest weather. After} | a depth of 6 or 10 inches, by which half the original 
every plowing, the earth exhales as much as after the) soilis brought again tothesur ace. By across plow- 
most copious shower of rain.” | ing this is mixed with the new soil, after which the 

“When soils are deepened, lime should be applied to | fieid is preparedin the usual way for turnips. But itis 
correct any noxious ingredients in them; and putrescent | observed, that if the plowing has been so late that the 
matters to give the soil an adequate degree of fertility. | subsoil has not had a proper exposure to the winter’s 
It is a mistake, to suppose that deepening the soil, ren- | cold, the land on such spots does not for many years 
ders a much greater quantity of manure neccessay. The | equal that which was earlier plowed. The reason is 
most intelligent farmers do not think that more thanten | that when once mixed up with other soil the air basno 
to sixteen per cent. aditional is required.” longer the same easy access to its pores.” 


“This maxim the farmers of Flanders acted upon,! Now, from the premises afforded by the foregoing ex- 
gradually deepening their soil, as their manure was aug- periments; from accounts which we have read, and 


mented.” from facts which have come within our own personal 


Edward Burroughs, Esq., says:—I have made many knowledge, we draw the following deductions: 
experiments in order to ascertain the advantages to be 


derived from deep plowing, all of which have proved 
the benefit of the practice. Even in many instances, 
in which the subsoil bronght up, was, to all appear- 


tile, the surf Whe 
Unetidy Veny wanertte, the surface soll wes much Benet willbe the neccessary results ; and for the following 


ted. among other reasons. 1. That, by deepening the soil, 

Mr. Parker, of Munden, “prefers nine inches for the | yoy enlarge the era from whichthe plants drew large 
depth of plowing, and he bas practiced that system for | quantities of their organic and inorganic food,or in other 
many years, on good loamy land in Huntingdonshire. | words—you increase their pasture and in so doing aug- 
He never lost a crop by it, but has met with unwearied | ment their food: 2. That as the roots, ia seach of food, 
success; and he is clearly of the opinion, the proprie-| degeend very far below the line of plowed ground, they 
ty ofdeep plowing ought notto be made a question, | must in their descent through the indurated strata of 
but received as an admitted truth.” subsoils, encounter difficulties, which can but exert an 

John Middleton, Esq., states that, “the farming gar- | unfriendly influence on the development of their struc- 
deners near London act upon the same system; with | tures, both beneath and above the surface of the soil. 
great success. They plow to the depth of from 10 to 12 | 3. If we turn up and pulverize the soil 8 of 10 inches in 
inches.”? | depth, it strikes us as being consistent with common 

Mr. Marshal has known a succession of shallow plow- | sense and reason, that it must be preferable to a tilth of 
ing farmers beggared on a stiff clay land farm, and their | 3 or 4 inches, as is too often the case; because by 
successors, by deep tillage, make a farmer’s fortune up- | opening the pores of the earth to the former and great- 


1, That deep p!owing, under a favorable condition of 
the soil, will prove singally conducive tothe improve- 
ment of its capacity for production, and that a corres- 
ponding improvement in the quality of the products, 





on it.” er depth, we admit the air so much deeper, thereby 
Prof. Johnston, in his recent lectures before the New , present a more ample field for theaction of the mneliora- 
York State Agricultural Society, says:— ting influences of the atmosphere, and produce a con- 


“Some plants descendtoa great depth. This is an- dition in the soil, in its physical capacity, much better 
other important fact, for if the habit of the plant, is thus | adapted, than it would be, under the shallower tilth, to 
to go down to a great depth, and if the deeper it grows, avail itself of those advantages resulling from the opera- 
the more food it extracts from the soil, then it is quite | ting causes alluded to: 4. By this increased depth of 
clear, that the more shallow the soil is kept, the less the | tillage, a much enlarged penetrable body of earth is pre- 
farmer bas studied the soil.” sented for the absorption of water from the rains; and 

‘If science takes hold of the plow handles and points of course, moisture will be longer maintained in the soil 
it deeper into the earth, in order that the roots of than ifthe body subject to exhalation had been less; 
plants may reach a lower depth, for the roots will grow and in proportion to the extension of the period to 
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which such moisture may be maintained, so will be the 
resulting benefits to the growing crops, as the continu- 
ous existence of a healthful degree of heat,air,and mois- 
ture,operates to ensure vigorous and perfect vegetation: 
5. Owing to the free admission of air iuto the earth, 
affoided by deep tillage, its compentency to imbibe 
dews is enlarged, and itis, therefore, the better ena- 
bled to avail itself of whatever fertilizing gases there 
may be existing in the atmosphere; its powers of attrac- 
tion and condensation, heing increased to a due ratio to 
the volume of pulverized soil presented asthe absorbent 
medium: 6, Heavy rains, under deep tillage are not so 
injurious as under shallow, the condition of the soil, 
from its increased volume, being better calculated for 
their primary reception, and ultimate disposition: 7. 
The earth being rendered more permeable to atmospher- 
ic influences, under a condition of deep tillage, must, as 
a consequence, be earlier than that which is shallow, 
as from the factjof the greater magnitude of the body li- 
able to be thus acted upon, its capacity for the reten- 
tion of heat, is also greater, and tne heat, therefore, is 
moie readily and equally diffused: 8. By deepening 
the body of the pulverised earth, the facilities are in- 
creased to the plants,of exte iding their roots, both lat- 
erally and downwards, and of more securely imbedding 
and fixing themselves in the soil; thus protecting them- 
selvesagainst the uprooting effects of freezing and 
thawing in winter, and the withering biighting influ- 
ence of the sun’s rays"in summer. 

2. Thatall wet soils should be drained, and the wa- 
ter permitted to percolate through the earth, before 
deep plowing be attempted upon them, or lime, marl, or 
ashes be applied. 

3. That where the subsoil isa hard clay, the increase 
in the depth of plowing should be gradually effected; 
say from one to two inches, in any one year; and that 
lor foar of injury resulting, such soils should be plow- 
edin the fall or winter, to be acted upon by frost,—and 
should always receive a dressing of calcareous matter, 
say, in the proportion of fifty bushels of lime, or one 
hundred bushels of mar! to the aere. 

By the action of the frost, we should expect the new- 
ly turned up maiden earth to be broken down, in its te- 
nacity, its consistency reduced, and its more adhesive 
particles disintegrated, and rendered comparatively 
friable. By the action of thelime, we should expect 
that unfriendly salts, which might be present, would 
be neutralized, and rendered inoxious, if not converted 
intoelements of healthful fertilization. The latter ef- 
fect, however, we believe would be produced. Nor 
would the salutary offices of the calcareous matter 
stop here; but would be continued for many years, in 
the performance of those other offices, which exert so 
happy an influence upon the productive energies of the 
soil, and whose effects have added millions of money 
valueto landed estates, in every country where in has 
been used as an agent of improvement. If we were as- 
ked,—what those offices are? our reply would be, that 
lime improves the quality of the crops, especially those 
of the breadstuff kinds; that, when not applied in ex- 














cess, it accelerates decomposition in all animal and veg- 
etable substances; that itdestroys insects and worms, 
by its contact; discourages the growth of weeds, by 
promoting that of grasses; neutralizes the free acids in 
the soil; shat, under a favorable concurrence of mould, 
moisture, and heat, it induces the formation of nirates; 
that it conduces to health, imparts warmth to the soil; 
increases its power of absorption, serves to render stiff 
soils frailable, and gives consistency to sandy ones; 
that it promotes, by its electric force, fermentation and 
ultimate decay in inert matters, causing carbonic acid 
to be evolved, and nitrogenous gasses to be disengaged, 
thereby convertiug that which was before anavailable, 
into active sources of vegetable nutriment. Thus, 
then, it is obvious, that if Lime, is not of itself actual 
food for vegetables—and we believe it is; for it is 
found to be a constituent element in the structures and 


fruit of almost every tree, herb, andvegetable that 
grows—it operates as an efficient agent in the procure- 


ment and preparation of their food. It grasps with 
a miser’s hold the uncongenial acids of tha soil, re- 
tains them in possession, until it predisposes and pre- 
pares thein to become the food of plants; it also lets 
free certain of the salts, rendering them tributary to the 
wants of vegetation. ‘Therfore, Lime, in this connec- 
tion, may be viewed as the caterer, as well as the cook 
of the whole vegetable family; but we go farther—-we 
believe it to be a most important and healthful ingredi- 
ent in the dishes,which itso notably provides and serves 
up; for ifit were not an essential constituent,its presence 
in vegetable products, would not be so invarible as it is, 
as nature does not effectuate her works by accidents and 
blunders; but in accordence with the fixed unerring,and 
immutable, laws of Providence. 

4. The advantages which are to be derived from 
deep plowing, and liming are calculated to eusure, their 
tull benefits can only be realized, where due attention 
is paid to the application of animal and vegetable ma- 
nures—where a judicions system, a proper rvtation of 
crops, is practiced, andthe culture of clover and the 
grasses, forms an element in such system,—-as Lime 
must be furnished with the raw material to work up into 
the food for plants—and that, where the climate may 
not allow of the cultivation of clover and the grasses, a 
crop of peas, buckwheat, beans; or some other green 
crop, must be grown,and plowed in every third or fourth 
year. 

By theculture of clover,besides securing a large body 
of vegetable matter to be turned in, at the commence- 
mentof every rotation, thereby adding an important 
quantity to the materials for forming, aud supplying 
mould to the surface soil, and of increasing its powers 
of absorption;—for those pomers bear a just relation to 
the amount of such decompsed and decomposing mat- 
ters as may exist therein,—you will increase the quar- 
tities of mineral salts also The tap roots of clover 
plants descend into the earth several feet, where they 
find deposits of these salts, absorb and assimilate them 
in their structures, and, as a consequence, bring them 
up to be mingled with the surface soil, when, in the 
course of rotation, it must be plowed up; thus rendering 
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available to subsequent culture, ingredients esventia: to 
vegetation which had before been locked up in the sub- 
soil. And it is, therefore, obvious, that the deeper you 
may plow, the greater will be the qnantitiesjof such 
substances restored to the surface soil. In this light 
the culture of clover may be said, not only to furnish 
vegetable food, but mineral food also, and hence its 
great importance, in every system which looks to the 
permanent improvement, and to the full development 
ofthe preductive capacities of the earth. 


In addition to the foregoing, we would remark, that 
the sub-soil plow may be used asa valuable auxilliary 
means, in deepening all soils that may need it. If{such 
soila were sub-soiled a year in advance of the operation 
of increasing their depth, two benefits would result: 
heat, air, and moisture would be let in upon the sub- 
soil, and, to a very considerable extent, tend, by their 
chimical action andr eaction, to neutralize its salts; 
while, at the same time, the percolation of the water 
through the earth, each succeeding rain, would carry 
Jarge portions of them off; so that on the succeeding 
year, when a part of the subsoil should be added to 
the surface soil, it will be found, that it contains much 
less of those injurious oxidized matters which have hith- 
erto operated to prevent deep plowing from being as 
popular as it ought tobe. We feel very certain that, 
if this plan of sub-soil plowing were adopted as a pre- 
cedent process, much less lime, ashes, or marl, would 


be required as correcting agents, as there would ‘be a | 


greatly reduced quantity of unfriendly salts to be acted 
upon. 

Notwithstanding all that we have said in favor of deep 
plowing, of draining and of subsoiling—notwithstand- 
ing allthat we have written in favor of the virtuesot 
lime, mar], and ashes, as meliorators of the soil, and as 
food for plants, directly, and indirectl y—notwithstand- 
ing our views as to the culture of clover,the grasses and 
the green crops, and we have said nothing on either 
head that we do not feel to be justified by our enperience 
and observation,—we desire the Agriculturists to be- 
lieve, that however valuable each aud all of these may 
be, that he must not,though he adopt all of them, relax, 
for a single moment, in the accumulation and preserva- 
tion of evesy material on his farm, that is, or can, by 
decomposition, be converted into manure, and when 
accumulated, to apply it to his fields,—for after all that 
the authors of fine-drawn, fanciful, theories and hypo- 
theses, may say to the contrary, the earth is the great 
manufactory in which the food of plants must be main- 
ly prepared:—the atmosphere, the dew, and the rain are 
each charged with the elements of fertilization, they 
each, in their turn, dispense those elements to the crops 
of the field, and contribute largely to their growth and 
fructification; but still the earth is the great laboratory 
where these manipulations are carried on, which ulti- 
mately ensure tothe husbandman the reward of his la- 
bors. Let him,then, give to the earth the raw material 
suitable for the process,and it will convert it into mould 
and not only feed the plants which we may commit to 
its charge, with the viands of the soil, but husband and 





appropriate those al-o, which are to be found in the air, 
in the dew, and in the rain, to their growth and perfec- 
tion. If such was not the fact, the barren sand woald 
be as productive as the most fertile mould, a fact which 
is contradicted by the experience of every cultivator in 
the world. Providence in his wisdom and munificence 
has ordained that the elements shall coxtribute their 
share toward clothing the earth with verdue, bat he has 
left it to man, by the proper exercise of his reason and 
energies, toso use the mears placed at his disposal, as 
thatthe soil may be preserved in ils virgin power, 
strength, and fetility,—and that can only be done by 
periodical and generous manuring—by returning to the 
earth an equivalent for its bountiful contributions tow- 
ard the support of the human family. 








Woot GrowinG 1N Texas.—The Corpus Christi 
Neuces Valley, oi! the 18th, in noticing the shipment of 
a cargo of wool from that place to Galveston, sys: 

This we learn isthe first shipment of wool of any im- 
portance which nas been made from this port, that was 
grown in this vicinity. ‘Lhe individuals who have made 
this experiment have informed us that their flocks thus 
far have yielded more than they anticipated and seem 
encouraged inthe business. We have not ascertained 
exactly the largest arnount of wool produced froma sin- 
gle sheep but we understand that the average has been 
about two aud a half pounds. 

It must be taken into consideration that the flocks 
from which this wool has been taken bave not been im- 
proved, consequently it cannot be expected that the flee- 
ces will equal those of fines blooded sheep. Although 
for years large flocks of sheep have been owned by cili- 
zens in this country, bnt no efforts have been made, we 
learn, heretofore by the owners, to secure the wool. 
This present enterprise may be noticed as the beginning 
of anew business which will not only be profitable to 
the growers of wool but it will shortly increase to be of 
considerable importance to the commerce of Texas. The 
advantages of growing woolin this country,are almost 
incalculable,as noexpense will attend the grower, save 
the shepherd, and the food costs nothtng, from the fact 
that our prairies afford a perpetual green pasturage. 





SouTHERN VEGETABLE Diet.—We have vegetables 
the year round, with so little labor, that it is a matter 
of wonder to a provident man that an independent citi- 
zen is content with so small a variety. The cabbage 
tribe will give us boiled vegetables, from the Ist of May 
to the first of January,even if wedid not grow cabbage 
heads; and then we have theturnip until April or May. 
We can have sweet potatoes from January to January. 
Then there are pumpkins, parsnips, and winter squash - 
es for winter; squashes for summer; beans, peas, corn, 
&c., for summier; turnip tops, asparagus, &c., for spring. 
What living for we of the South! But traits in their 
season are notto be forgotten. Strawberries from the 
15 of April to the [5th of Maj; then Chickasaw plums 
until first or middle of June; figs, then raspberries; nut- 
meg peaches; June apples; Early Catharine, Jargonelle 
and other pears. A famly can have fruit from the tree 
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and vine from the middle of April to the first of January 
without resorting to hot hou-e culture. 

Notwithstanding these varied gifts of God to us we 
will continue to gormondise meat, and for this sim- 
ple reason, we are accustomed toil, and will not try 
another plan.— [Southern Cult. 





o 
From the Michigan Farmer. 
On Poultry. 


In a former communicaticn on fowls, I intimated I 
might be induced to give a statement of my moire of 
management, of the different breeds I am propagating 
and of the product of thirteen hens, six Malays and 7 
others, part Enzlish game breed. The result has not 
entirely proved satisfactory, but enables me to test the 
difference inthe laying properties of different breeds, 
also the hardiness and qnickness of growth. 

I have often remarked heretofore, that I keep my 
fowls y rded during the laying season, that they may 
beinduced to lay more. They possess the power of re- 
straining the formation of the egg, previous to a certain 
state of development, which I have tested repeatedly, 
by removing them to different places; hence, if they are 
kept yarded, they should be made familliarto the place 
before the laying seison commences, (which is in 
February) that they may feel themselves fully establsh- 
edin quarters which should be made comfortable; a 
quiet spot as well as cry and airy, should be selected. 
Tney should not be disturbed by frequent visits and 
alarms, but when visited should be approached in a quiet 
manner, being called,a few grains scattered among them 
by which means they soon become familiar with the at- 
tendent, who israther welcome than otherwise. 

Many persons believe that fowls evincesuch a dis- 
position to roam, and to be constantly scratching and 
picking, that they must be indulged, or they would not 
do well, which, however, is a mistake. Experiment 
teaches that even pigs will bear confinement better, ila 
favorable place is provided for them, and they are sup- 
plied with such articles as they need; as a proof of this 
I will here state the product of thirteen hens before al- 


luded to. 


In February of lasfyear, I placed them ina stable, of 


12 feet square, with plank floor, and kept grain of dif- 
ferent kinds, water, gravel, aud ashes, where they could 
have access to them at all times; occasionally I let them 
out toward sun-set, and during the summer, I threw to 
them weeds and the refuse leaves of vegetables from 
the garden. From the time they were first shut up un- 
til October, I have obtained from them seventy-two 
dozen eggs, and raised ninety chickens. I was thus par 
ticular that I might speak definitely; I kept no account 
of the amount of food they eat. My plan isto keep it 
constantly before them, and when first yaided, they will 
eat voracieusly, but in a few days they hecome satisfied, 
and consume miich lass than if fed what may be called 
liberally twice or thricea day, but I was very particular 
in the expense of thechickens. Icharged them with 
twelve dozen eggs at twelve cents per dozen and when 
fit for table use, (at least half grown) the twelve dozen 





eggs and feed they eat, amonnted to twenty seven shil- 
lings. Iam confident that a sale of all the eggs and 
chickens,wo’d h we purchased more feed than my horse 


_ cow, pigs, hens, and chickens consumed during the 


time, all of which I fed grain daily. 

I have adopted a new plan this year in raising chick- 
ens. Heretofore I have cooped the hen, and let the 
chiekens run in and out feeding thein on Indian meal, 
millet seed and sour milk,at the end of five or six weeks 
I return the hen to the yard,and place the chickens in 
an enclosure made of slats about ten or twelee feet 
square; a board roof over over one end, with roostsjun- 
der it, and at one corner a close coop for them to roest 
in at first, which is sufficently large tor fifty. I still 
continue the same feed, with the addition of beet, cab- 
bage avd lettuce leaves. This season I keep both the 
hen and chicken in an enclosure made of wall lathes, 
four feet square. with a box in one corner about eight- 
eent inches square, to roost in, with a bottom board ex- 
tending eighteen iaches inthe enclosure, to eat from. 
When they are from twelve to thirteen doys old, I take 
the hen from them, and let them remain inthe enclos- 
use until they are six or eight weeks old, when I remove 
bthem to the large coop above descried. I have never 
had them to do better—they are more safe from the ene- 
mies, and do no michief, besides which their flesh is of 
the finest flavor. 





. 

The Climate of California.—A California correspon- 
dent of Kenosha Telegraph, who formerly resided in 
Wisconsin, does not seem to be very much in love with 
the climate of the golden land. 

“If there was no o'her spot on God’s green earth for 
man to live butin California, I should advise him to 
build an ark and take to water. Of all the miserable 
climates thatever treze an Esquimaux, or crisped the 
hair of negro this takes the palm. From the Ist of No- 
vember to the last of March, thereis nothing but rain 
and mud, in endless variety and ceasless succession, 
and from March to November there is nothing but sun, 
and shine,and dust, and blow;andif agreenthing can 
be fonnd fit to eat,in any patch o ground, (there is’nt 
a decent garden as is agarden, in all C‘allifornia, from 
the snow top of Sierra Neva la to the sands of the Pa- 
cific.) it has been coaxed out of the earth by some one 
(who was lunatic enough to leavea decent home) stand- 





ing over it with an umbrella all day, and ewptying 
water upon it atnight that has been brought 7 miles 
| from the river. The country is no more fit for a family 
to live in, than the crater of Etna is for an ice house. 
| No schools, no churches, no morals, no christianity, and 
| no God, but the Trinity of——whisky and gold. We 
| get nothing toeat but what has come around the Horn, 
| Everything has been twice melted or baked at the 
| equator, and once frozen at the poles. Our very ne- 
| cessaries are the miseries of life. Could you know 
when we are frying our lean, rusty, stinking pork, and 
the wind was fair, have no doubt you could sinell it 
in INinois. If youcould sot we could throw in a little 
butter, and you would soon tarn your head to the lee- 
| ward.” 
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Buckwheat, 


Inthe United States, buckwheat is sown im- 
mediately after the crops of wheat, rye, and oats 
are taken off, the stubble being turned under. 
The plants are very tender, and suffer from the 
least frost, and also from the scorching rays of 
the sun, The growth is very rapid, and even on 
poor sandy soils tolerable crops are often obtain- 
ed in little more than two months after sowing. 


The soils best adapted are the loose, mellow, ' 
sandy,anddry. Inthe State of New York buck- | 


wheat is frequently sown about the first of Au- 
gust, along with winter wheat, affording a ripe 
crop in the fall, and taken off without material in- 
jury to the wheat crop that succeeds it. When 
broadcast about one bushel is sufficient for an 
acre; half of this quantity will answer when 
drilled. In harvesting it is either pulled up by 
the roots, which saves much loss of seed, or it is 
mown with a scythe. In either case it is bound 
up in sheaves, and left a considerable time in the 
field, to secure its drying and prevent heating, to 
which it is very liable, especially if put into large 
stacks and closely housed. From thirty to forty 
bushels per acre is considered a good crop. But 
this amount is, under favorable circumstances, 
sometimes doubled. Fhe buckwheat flour of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey is in high repute, 


especially in the middle and southern States. | 


That from New Jersey is much the lightest color 
-——a quality derived from an admixture of corn 
ground with it,in the proportion of a fifth or sixth 
part. This corn is raised for the especial pur- 
pose, being very soft and extremely white. 


In some parts of Italy they mix buckwheat 
with a cestain portion ef barley, and grind it into 
flour, the bread made from which retains its mois- 
ture and freshness much longer than the common 
bread made from wheaten flour, Though dark 
colored, this bread is much relished by the na- 
tives. In Germany a coarse grained meal or 
grits, is made of buckwheat, much used in thick- 


ening soups, making puddings, &c. The Ger-| 


mans also mix it with malt, and brew a kind of 
beer or ale from it. By distillation a very excel- 
lent spirit is obtained, which, though of a bluish 
tint, much resembles French brandy in flavor, A 
great deal ef the liquor distilled in England is 
from this grain. 


Buckwheat is excellent for cows, pigs, and 
poultry. When fed to pigs it is best to mix with 
potatoes, or some other kind of food, otherwise 
they are apt to be affected with eruptions. Cows 
yie d an abundant supply of milk, when fed on 

uckwheat hay, provided this has been cut during 
the tender and succulent state of the plant, and 
properly cured. Some farmers have even thought 
it superior to timothy hay for milch cows. Sheep, 
when fed on buckwheat in blossoms, become in- 
toxicated, so as to tumble and stumble about, 
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Buckwheat is often sown on exhausted land, 
‘for the plowing under of agreen manure. “We 
cannot,” says the editor of the “Theatre of Agri- 

culture,” “too much recommend, after our old 
and constant practice, the employment of this pre- 
cious plant as a manure. It is certainly the most 
economical and convenient the farmer can employ. 
A small quantity of seed, costing a mere trifle, 
sows a large surface and gives a great crop.— 
When in flowers first roll, then plow in, and itis 
soon converted into manure.” 

| Another purpose to which this plant has been 
applied, is in the art of dyeing wool, etc. Anin- 
fusion made from the succulent stems and blos- 
soms, withthe addi‘ion of a preparation of bis- 
muth of tin, is made to produce a beautiful brown 
color. From the dried flowers different shades 
of green are obtained. The Siberian of buek- 
'wheat yields a fine yellow, which, upon boiling 
the wool still longer in the dye, changes into a 
golden tint, and at length becomes a beautiful yel- 
low.—Model Courier. 


eS 


Cultivating Orchards. 








For afew years past about eighty thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of fruittrees have been annually set 
out into orchards inthe single state of N. York. 
If these were all treated in the best manner, in 
preparing the ground, in carefully transplanting, 
and in good care and cultivation afterwards, each 
year’s planting would probably be worth to the 
owners in ten years, nut less than three millions 
of dollars, so far astheir value may be measured 
| by asum of money. ‘The great question arises, 
_ What proportion of this great number of trees are 
actually advancing with full promise of what 
‘they might attain? What portion will really 

ecome in ten years, by the best treatment, full- 
| sized, healthy, and productive, 

Several intelligent gentlemen have given it as 
their opinion that not one half of the trees that 
are set out ever survive the third year. A very 
large number are certainly lost by careless remo- 
val, hasty transplanting into hard ground, and to- 
tal subsequent neglect. But of those which sur- 
ivive, there are undoubtedly not one-tenth that 
make half the growth they would attain under 
good management. We have seen whole orchards 
of young peach trees smothered to death the first 
summer by the heavy growth of meadow grass 
which almcst enveloped them. A far larger 
number, however, arethose which are not killed 
outright, but which linger season after season, 
with a slow and feeble growth. Now, this tar- 
idiness is altogether needless. Peach trees as far 
north as 43 degrees have been made to yield the 
‘third summer from transplanting, three pecks of 
| peaches, and apple trees the fifth summer, one 
-busheleach. An eminent pomologist, now livirg 
in Western New York, set out a large fruit gar- 
den after long years had silvered his head with 
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whiteness; yet for the past twenty years he has 
annually enjoyed a profusion of fruit from this 
identical fruit garden. The secret consisted in 
simply treating his trees as well as eyery good 
farmer treats his corn and cabbages. 


‘“‘ But we cannot afford to give so much atten- 

tion to our trees—the rich can only do this,” so 
affirms the laboring farmer. What! not afford to 
be economical ? The man of small means is the 
very person to save his trees after he has paid 
for them; he is the very man who should not 
spend his coin to have feeble and fruitless or- 
chards. Let him purchase half the number, and 
expend the other half of the purchase money in 
taking care of what he has, and he will soon be- 
come the gainer bythe operation. It is, howev- 
er, a great mistake to suppose that much expense 
is needed. Enriching the land is largely paid 
for by the heavy crops of potatoes, carrots, and 
rutabagas which grow between the rows while 
the trees are small, and by the equally heavy and 
more valnable loads of ripe fruit profusely yield- 
ed afterwards. The expense of plowing oncea 
season, and harrowing four times, is not perhaps 
half the first cost of the orchard, to say nothing 
of the annual crops afforded ; while it soon ren- 
ders it quadruple the value of the neglected plan- 
tion. Why do not farmers apply the same wit 
and wisdon tothe management of their orchards 
that they do to their corn and clover crops ? why 
should they not, when many who fortuuately have 
already full grown orchards, get more in monied 
value from them than from all their farms be- 
sides ? 
The difficulty is rendered greater in most case 
by the very inconvenient machinery used for 
plowing nearthe rows. A plow drawn with a 
two-horse team, with double whiflle trees, cannot 
safely approach nearer than three feet toa tree, 
and every plowman dreads a task which is com- 
monly attended with mutilated bark on one hand, 
and wide grassy ‘balks’? on the other. A great 
improvement is made by placing one horse ahead 
ot the other, with short single whiffle trees, espe- 
cially if the draught traces of the hinder horse 
are considerably lengthened to allow running to 
right or left. 

A wide error is committed in cultivating or- 
chards by those who forget that roots extend far 
beyond the circle measured by the branches. The 
whole surface of the ground is covered by the net 
work of roots, where full-grown trees stand 20 
or 30 feet apart. The larger and more obvious 
roots, it is true, are near the base of the trunk ; 
but all the finer ones, which so largely contribute 
nourishment, are spread at great distances. 
Hence all orchards which havemade some years 
of growth, should have the whole surface culti- 
vated and ke}t mellow, and not narrow strips or 
small circles just at the foot of the trees. 


9 —_—__ 





Sex or Eccs.—Dnring the last summer, says 

a correspondent of the Plough, Loom, and An- 

vil, I wanted to raise a stock of poultry from a fa- 

vorite hen and cock. They were of the black- 

breasted red game breed. ‘The cock was purely 

bred, but the hen was a littlecrossed. The eges 

she laid were of a deep buff color, and as she was 

the only hen which laid yellow eggs, they were 
easily coliected. When I had twenty-six eggs I 

put thirteen of the largest under a brood hen to 
be hatched. One egg got broken, and the other 
twelve had chickens in them,—one, however, di- 
ed in the shell, and so the number was reduced 
toeleven. Of these, one died before I could as- 
certa‘n its sex, and of the ten remaining, eight 
were cocks andtwo were pullets, The thirteen 
smaller eggs I also put under a brood hen, and 
she hatched me ten chickens. Of these, eight 
were jullets and two were cocks. There is no 
difference in the shape of the egg laid by the same 
hen. In size they vary but little. -L observe this 
peculiarity, that although the hen had yellow legs 
and the cock black, yet throughout four breeds 
which I have had from the same hen and cock 
this summer, every yellow-leyged chicken has 
proved a cock, and every black legged one a 
pullet. 





Woo Hovsrs.— There is no convenience at- 
tached toa farm establishment of more importance 
than the woodhouse. It need not be an expensive 
structure, although both convenience and economy 
require that its size, and the materials of which it 
is formed, should be adapted to the size and cir- 
cumstances of the family. As ageneral thing it 
should be a wood house, and nothing less nor more. 
No tools or farming implements should be housed 
there, for these require a separate place, nor 
should the hog have his quarters in one end. 
The fuel required for the use of the family, of 
whatever kind or description, should always be 
found here in ample abundance, and at no time 
should there be a deficiency, either as regards the 
quantity or quality of the same. Dry wood, where 
coal is not used,should be kept constantly on hand 
the year round, and in order to secure this con- 
venience, a wood-shed of ample dimensions is ab- 
solutely indispensable.— Ger. Telegraph. 





The Greenfield, Mass., Gazetle says that Mr. 
H. W. Clapp has recently cut from a mowing lot 
in that town, measuring seven acres and sy 3 a 
dred rods, twenty-nine tons and fonr hundred and 
ninety-seven pounds of hay, of the best quality. 





Too much attention cannot be paid by the farm- 
er to the improvement of his live stock. In this 
country nothing is more shamefully neglected. 
This utter neglect may be seen in almost evern 
horse, cow, and hog, we find on the farms in this 
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Frem the Bosten Cultivafor. 
Small Houses for Families. 


Mr. Editor :;—I1 wish to draw the attention of 
your numerous readers to the subject of the erec- 
tion of sinall houses for the usé of the laboring 
class of our population—iny heart literally yearns 
forthe bettering of the condition of those poor 
creatures who are destined to inhabit these mis- 
erable hovels, built on piles in the midst of fetid 
swamps in the neighborhood of Boston and the 
adjoining towns of Roxbury, ete., and would feel 
blessed, could I say or do anything to move the 
publie mind to the contemplation and considera- 
(ton of the erying evil. Is there no rieh sinner 
on his death bed, who, to make reparation for his 
earthly criwes is seeking for the means of averting 
the wrath of the Almighty? I really know no 
object more likely to answer the purpose, than 
heading a subscription to set on foot a plan ror the 
institution ofa company or sociely whose business 
it shall be to erect long rows of houses such as 
those described below, for the occupation of the 
laboring class of individuals, in situations where 
the health and comfort of the inmates shall be 
sought after and cared for. Allow me to present 
for publication in the Cultivator the following 
scheme, wnich I extract from an English paper, 
hoping and praying that it might be adopted in 
this country, to its praise and glory! L.C.D., 

In the once ill drained, ill ventilated district 
called the ‘“ Rookery,’ now stands a plain but 
massive building, with the inscription over the 
principal door way of ‘ Model Houses for Fami- 
lies.” This is the fifth establishment of the kind 
erecied by the Society for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Laboring Classes. It provides all 
necessaries for household life, complete in each 
dwelling, witha perfect system of ventilation and 
dranage on the most approved principles: with 
rents lower than the average paid for the airless, 
dark, and fetid rooms in which so large a pro- 
portion of our operative classes are lodged. The 
plan of the model houses in Streatham street 
embraces three sides of an oblong square. Round 
the quadrangle thus formed rise suceessive open 
gallaries reached by a wide general staircase. 
These gallaries serve for drying clothes and for 
children’s play grounds ; and from these galleries 
open, in long ranges, the outer doors of the differ 
ent tenements. This ensures the privacy and 
self containment of eacn dwelling, by dispensing 
witd the necessity of internal communication, 
Ench gallery is, in fact, a covered street, and no 
more communication can take place between two 
separate dwellings than between two neighbor- 
ing houses in a street. The corridors are roof- 
ed in, and afford a pleasant promenade in wet 
weather, whilst the flat, terraced roefs on the 
summit of all, secured by parapets, will in fair 
weather afford good specimnens of such views as 








can be obtained over a crowded part of the me- 
tropolis. The houses are of four classes, and 
will be let at four shillings, five shillings, six 
shillings, and six shillings and nine pence per 
week. This includes every charge ; the d ffer- 
ence, except in two or three instances, regards 
the size, not the number or disposition of the 
apartments. As a general rule, the following is 
the arrangement: Each dwelling is an oblong 
square, divided lengthwise into two compart- 
ments, one broader thantheother. The narrow- 
er is occupied by two bed-rooms ; the larger is a 
sitting room and cooking room, and a lobby from 
which one of the bed-rooms opens, and in which 
are the cupboards, scullery, safe, sink, dust place, 
and water closet. Entering from the outer gal- 
lery you pass a bed-room on your right, and en- 
ter the commodious sitting room, from which an- 
other bed-room opens also onthe right. ‘Turning 
round, with your back to the window, you see 
three doors—one, that by which you had passed, 
the middle one leading to the scullery, &e.3 and 
the third opening to a capacious store closet.— 
The sizes of the rooms in the best class dwellings 
are—sitting room, 15 feet 6 inches by 10 feet 2 
inches; best bed room, 12 feet 6 inches by 8 feet 
2 inches; second best bed room, 10 feet by 8 feet 
6 inches. In the sitting-rooms are a small, com- 
pact, cooking-range, including a boiler. Water 
is plentifully laid on over the sink and in the elo- 
set. The dust is flung into a perpendicular shaft, 
like a chimney, and falls into a receptacle in the 
basement story. A second system of shafts, com- 
munieating with the different rooms by means of 
perforated zine, carries off the foul air, and sup- 
plies afresh atmospheric current. The rooms are 
floored with a composite stuff perfectly porous, 
and dry, and the doors are stained with a compo- 
sition, which sinks so deeply into the wood as 
only tobe removable by aplane. Thus each ten- 
ement is a snug, self contained house. There is 





stone, brick, and iron. Arrangements have also 
been made to deaden the sound, and to prevent 
the percolation of water through the doors, Be- 
neath the houses is a sunk basement story ; on 
one side of the quadrangle is a range of vaulted 
apartments, intended to be let as workshops. The 
other side of the quadrangle will be partly oceu- 
pied by a bake house common to all, and by a de- 
pot, from which coals will be retailed at fair rates. 
On the tnird side is a bath, with hot and cold wi- 
ter continually laid on; and laundries and ironing 
rooms accesssible to the women, with ample con- 
veniences, banishing all washing-day disagreea- 
bilities from home. In the open quadrangle, the 
ballustrades of which overlook the rat ge of base- 
ment workshops, are planted poles for drying 
clothes. The space is covered with composite 
and provided with gutters to carry off the rain. 
The erection of a clock in the fourth side of the 








no danger of fire, the whole being composed of 
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quadrangle, visible from the outer door of each 
tenement would be a desirable addition. There 
is nothing of charity inthe plan. The rents, ex- 
clusive of the work-shops, are calculated to pay 5 
per cent. on the eight thousand pounds expended 
in the building. The relations of the pwrties are 
simply as tenants and landlord, and the obligations 
are mutual. There are accommodations for 47 
families, and the applications already amount to 
140. On looking from the roof of the Streatham 
street building, provided with all aids to decency, 
comfort and health, the contrast of the squallid 
and unwholesome buildings visible in George 
street, was striking. 

The Times, in describing the above model hou- 
ses, justly asks why should not some such prin- 
ciple be acted on in providing dwellings for the 
middle and better classes, giving on cheap terms 
accommodation superior to that now attainable ? 
Families, ladies and children, as well as gentle- 
men, might be enabled to enjoy to a certain de- 
gree the cheap luxuries of clubs. We have seen 
splendid club palaces, and it is within the range 
of pessibility that family palaces may be built by 
the powers of association, and luxury placed at 
the disposal of the many, which was never yet 
enjoyed except by the few—the yery few ! 

0 

How ro Prone roe Quince TreEe.—Few 
fruit trees are more sadly mismanged and neglec- 
ted in the cultivation than the quince. Naturally 
tenacious of life, and easily kept in tolerable vig- 
or in almost every situation, except one perfectly 
dry, it is generally considered as a tree which 
does not need any great care—that its fruit, at 
the best, is of no great value—or, that it will grow 
and thrive, without the ordinary labor attendant 
upon other fruits. Flourishing, to a certain de- 
gree in wet localities, where other trees would 
scarcely keep alive, the quince has so long been 
cultivated in such places, that it has become al- 
most a “ fixed fact,’’ to use a modern expression, 
that it will not succeed elsewhere ; and the first 
question generally asked by those who are pur- 
chasing quince trees is, “‘ Can they be grown in 
an ordinary garden soil ?”” “* Don’t they reauire 
a very damp locality ?”’ “I have always noticed 
them,” says one, “ growing in very low ground, 
and apprehended they could only be raised in 
gardens affording such situations.” But without 
detaining the cultivator with general remarks on 
the cultivation of the quince, here—merely re- 
marking that it will grow in any ordinary garden 
soil, well manured, preferring one moderately 
dry to one always very damp— we proceed to no- 
tice Mr. Thompson’s article, which follows. 

Even where the quince gaows freely, and pro- 
duces heavy crops, it is rare that a regular, well 
formed tree is seen. In general, they have the 
form of huge bushes, with as little comeliness, in 








with three or four stems springing directly from 
the ground, and a head as confused in its twisted 
shoots and cross branches, as is often seen in any 
uncultivated and neglected tree. A quince with 
a straight, clean stem, of three feet in height, 
branching into a round, well formed head, is some- 
thing we, in our little experience, have not often 
seen, 

That the quince tree may, however, be made to 
assume a somewhat symmetrical form, is well 
known ; and Mr. Thompson has plainly shown 
in his article, how this is to be done. If his ad- 
vice is followed, we shall soon see but few of 
the shapeless trees which disfigure too many 
gardens, and which, in truth, should consign 
them, where they are too often found, by the side 
of fences and walls, choked up with grass and 
weeds, and bearing a half crop of small andofign 
knurly fruit. 





Tue Warat Desrrover.—We designate a small 
bug thus, that has made extensive havoc among spring 
wheat. Some fields of‘red river’ are totally ruined. It 
is called by some the “chintz bug” and by others the 
field weavel, but its operations do not extend to the 
grain of the head as in the case of the weavel. I's ap- 
pearance was noted but about a fortnight ago, and in 
that time its havocs have been extensive. 

Its appearance first, is that ofa small white bug, hav- 
ing a red spot on his back; and itis seen working near 
the root ofthe wheat-stock, aud immediately under 
the surface of the soil. As it grows it changesto a 
brown color, and is furnished with wings. The odor 
emmilted by this insect is precisely the same as that of 
the cimez lectulurius. They are so numerous in some 
fields that they may be seen surroundingthe lower part 
of the stem to the thickness of an inch or two, and in 
this manner depriving the straw of its vitality before 
the grain is matured.—[Freeport Journal. 





Wueat.—The crop of wheat this season is unex- 
pectedly large—larger upon threshing than was ex- 
pected at harvest. It is not only large in Ohio, but 
throughout the Western States. Taking the country 
asa whole, the crop uever before equalled the piesent, 
probably, either in quality or quantity. Esstern buy- 
ers insist that the price must go down; Western deal- 
ers are endeavoring to keep it up, and buyers and sel- 
ers do not couéto terms. The tendency t owever, is 
decidedly downward, but buyers continue to foll faster 
than holders, which prevents all transactions. Wheat 
is offered to-day at 80c on board, but no buyers at that 
figure, There are Eastern dealers inthe market, pro- 
fessedly anxious to purchase, but refusing to givea 
firaction above 75c en board for the best quality. It 
could have been sola (his morning at 78c on board, but 
we hear of nobuyerr at a figure as high as that this af- 
ternoon. Unless unforseen events occur, the figure fur 
wheat must be alow one during the coming fall.— 
Sandusky Mirror ef the2d inst. 





this respeet, as an ordinary garden shrub; often 
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Economy in Wintering Stock. 


The following practical article is from the Vermont 
semi-weekly Eagle, and deserves to be republished in 
every paperin the Union. If our readers will follow 
the advice of Mr. Tufts, and at the sane time make 
proper use of root-crops as explained in the letters of 
Messrs. Campbell, Mason, and others, in our former 
numbers, they will then reach the maximum of excel- 


lence in wintering stock. The false philanthropy $0 | 


often urged in favor of giving exercise to fattening cat- 
tle, isonly equalled in folly by those over-nice house- 
wifes who scrub their back logs from motives of cleanli- 
ness.—[ Ep. WorKING FARMER. 

According to the report of the Commissioner of Pa- 
tents, for 1848, Vermont produced 1,400,000 tons of hay 
which, at $5 perton, amounts to $7,000,000. This is 
by far the most important crop tothe farmer, and if by 


any meansa more economical method of feeding can! 


be practiced, by which he may realize the same amount 
of benefit from six tons that he now does from seven, a 
saving of $1,000,000 annually would be made,—a suin 
not to be despised by the haid working people of Ver- 
mont. Ifthis saving is made, and there is no doubt 
b itit may be, it must be, not by keeping more stock, 
but by keeping what they have differently. 

Some farmers have a facully o! keeping their stock 
thriving through the winter, while others, and the class 
is a very large eve, keep their cattle so poorly, that be- 
fore winter is half through, they seem but so many walk- 
ing dictionaries to define the phrase “‘spring poor;” and 
if they are not “‘leived ou” before spring to satisfy a 
“crow tax,” they have very little then to carry to pas. 
ture except skin and bones. Why do farmers practice 
so differently? Theman who keeps the sleek, thrifty- 
looking cattle, thinks it for his interest to do so, while 
the man who has the poorest stock is equally confident 
he cannot affordto keep better. One goes upon the 
principle of winiering his stook so as to receive the 
greatest amount of growth possible from his hay; the 
other, that of keeping his stock as cheap as possible. 
To throw light upon the comparative profits of these 
two systeins, we will look a moment at some establish 
ed principles commonto all animals, and which must 
be of great practical utility to every stock-grower in 
the country. 

1. Every animal requires food in proportion to the 
temperature of the surrounding medium. ‘The animal 
body is a heated mass, which bears the same relation 
to surrounding objects as any other heated masses. 
It receives heat when the surrounding objects are hot- 
ter, it losses heat when they are colder than itself.” 


How unequal then must be the loss of heat from the 
animal body in a warm climate, when the temperature 
of the air is nearly equal that of blood, and in the frig- 
id regions when the air is 90 to 100 deg. lower; yet it is 
found that the blood ofthe African at the equator is 
no warmer thanthat of the northern tribes exposed to 
all the rigors of this clime, and frequently with very lit- 
tle clothing and shelter. How then is this loss of heat 
in the latter case supplied ?. Obviously by the amount 
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of food consumed; for while the one is daily satisfied 
with his few ounces, the other requires his pounds. Or 
‘ifthe amount consumed is the same, the difference will 
| befoundin kind. The African may eata dozen pounds 
of light vegetables, but the Esquimaux will, without 
, the slightest inconvenience, dovour as many pounds of 
tallow orlard. Liebig says—*‘‘The source of animal 
| heat is the natural action between the elements of food 
and oxygen, conveyed by the circulation of blood to 
‘every part of the body.” ‘This high temperature of 
the animal body, or, as it may be called, disengage- 


ment of héat, is, uniformly, and under all circumstan- 
ces the result of a combination of a combustible sub- 


stance with oxygen.” Thecarbon which is converted 
into carbonic acid within the body must give out exact- 
ly as much heat as if it had been directly burnt in the 
air or oxygen gas.” 

According to this theory, the body acts as a furnace 
which must at all tines be kept heated to a given tem- 
perature. The carbon of the food isthe fuel that heats 
the furuace in combination with the oxygen of the at- 
mosphere, drawn into the system by respiration. 


2. The food of animalsis regulated by the amount of 
exercise taken, and the rapidity of breathing. Any an- 
imal exposed to the cold,will soon freeze without some 
method of warming himself. If he resort to exercise, 
he will breathe faster, consequently inhale more oxygen, 
which, in combination with the carbon of the system, 
produces heat. In proporticn as the exercise is long 
continued or habitual, increased quantities of carbon 
must be supplied in the food, or the carbon of the sys- 
tem will be exhausted, and the animal starve. 

Itis well known those animals will live the longest 
without food that have the mostcarbon (fet) and in- 
hale the least oxygen. Birds thatare known to have 
very large organs of respiration, will live but a very 
short time without food, while a fat pig would be weeks 
in starving. We have an instance of a pig, covered 
with a slip ofearth, living 160 days, having diminshed in 
weight 120 pounds. Very similar to this is the case of 
hybernating animals; they go to their places of sclusion 
loaded with fat, which gradually wastes away, when, 
on the return of spring, they leave their retirement 
about as weak and emaciated as some poorly wintered 
cattle aredriven totheir pastures. The breathing and 
motion of these anlmals being almost entirély suspend- 
ed, the accumulated cabon of their systems keeps them 
alive several months, when, ifthey continue active, it 
would waste away ina few days. From these principles 
and facts we draw the following conclusions:— 


Warmth and Quiet are, to a certain extent, equivalent to 
Food. 


Suppose an animal of 1500 pounds weight requires 
thirty pounds of dry fodder, or one-fiftieth of its own 
weight daily, to sustain itself, One hundred pounds of 
hay is estimated to contain the elmentsof seven and a 
half pour ds of crude flesh. If this animal can be induc- 
ed to eat twelve or filteen pounds of food, in addition to 
the thirty pounds, of snstaining fodder, the consequence 





is, flesh will accumulate or the animal wilt increase in 
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weight about one pound a day; and no increase can 
be realized unless more food is consumed than is neces- 
sary to supply the waste of the system. But if wecan 
diminish the amount of animal waste, it is equivalent 
to converting sustaining fodder into accumulating fod- 
der. This can be done when the animal is either ex- 
posed to the cold, or takes more exercise than is ne- 
cessary for health, If cattle, standingin a celd stable, 
require a givenamount of food to keep their weight 
stationary,they can be made to increase in weight,either 
by giving them more and better fodder,or by making 
the stable warmer; and the only question with the far- 
mer should be, which is the most economical. If his 
object be to convert his fodder into beef and mutton, he 
can do so only by having warm stables for his cattle and 
sheep; but if he wishes to convert as much fodder as 
possible into manure, he can keep them in cold stables, 
or leave thein in the open air, where their appetites 
will be sharpened by the cold winds and the exercise 
they will take to keep warm. In recently passing 
through several towns in this eounty, I noticed mo-t of 
the cattle were out, exposed to the cold winds,—some 
warming themselves by hooking each other about, oth- 
ers arranging themselves ii: columns, the larger and 
stronger ones being in the warmest places near the 
buildings, while the smaller ones were compelled to 
take the front ranks, and stand the pitiless pelting of Bo- 
reas on one of the roughest days in Jauvarry,—about as 
good economy forthe farmers, as it would be to carry 
their stoves ont of door and undertake to keep warm 
by them ; for, let it be remembered, every animal is 
a heated mass—a furnace—that must be kept at the 
same temperature under all circumstances—the colder 
the surrounding medium, the more rapidly the body 
cools, and consequently, the more fuel will be required 
to keep up the heat; and if thisfuel is not supplied in 
food, bothin quantity and quality, the carbon of the 
system is exhausted to keep up the heat. 


Repeated experiments have been made accurately to 
ascertaiu the comparative amount of food required by 
animals warmly sheltered, as compared with those im- 
perfectly sheltered or kept inthe open air. We take 
the following from Johnson’s Agricultural Chemistry. 


' Three sheep of nearly equal weight were wintered, 
one in the open air, one in an open shed, andonein a 
closeshed. ‘They were fed each witha pound of oats 
a day, and as many turnips as they chose toeat. ‘The 
result was as follows: 
Uushe'tered—increase of weight,2 3-7 |bs. Turnips 
eaten, 19121bs. Increase on 100 Ibs, turnips, 1-2 pound. 
In open shed—increase of weight, 27-8 pounds. Tur- 
nips eaten 1394 lbs. Increase on 1001bs, of turaips, 2-0. 
In close shed—increase of weight, 23-4 lbs. Tur- 
n'pseaten,886 lbs. Increase on 100 lbs. of turnips, 3-1. 
From this it appears that the sheep kept in a close 
shed gained about five pounds more than the unshelter- 
edone, while it consumed less than half the amount of 
turnips. Many similar experiments have been made 
with like results. 





light, there is no doubt but the farmers in Vermont 
might save more than one-seventh of their fodder, or 
$1,000,000 annually, by keeping all their animals well 
housed and well fed. It hasbeen conclusively shown 
that two sheep well housed and fed, will yield more 
profit than three poorly kept; while the well housed 
sheep will eat much less than the same number expos- 
edtothe weather. It is not necessary the fodder should 
be all of the same kind to keep stock in a thriving con- 
dition, If judgment and care are exercised in feeding 
almost all kinds of fodder may be disposed of without 
waste. 

Some farmers are so accustomed to the skin and bone 
appearance of their animals in winter that they baidly 
expect them to look otherwise. If they are reminded of 
the increased profits of well fed stock, they tell us they 
cannotafford to keep their cattle high, and perhaps we 
shall hear a long tirade upon the folly of “book farm- 
ing.” Now let it be understood that what is wanted, is, 
not better fodder or more of it, but better care and at- 
tention to the comfortof the animal. No farmer need 
be frightened atthe idea of having a warm stable, if he 
finds the suggestion in a book or newspaper. He knows 
very well there is economy as well as comfort in hav- 
ing a warm kitchen for his family; then why not car- 
ry out thesame principles of economy at the barn, that 
are practiced inthe house? Ifa warm stable is pro- 
vided, let thecattle be kept in it instead of warming 
themselves by exercise in the open air. 


But we are told by some, who think they are not able 
togive full feed and provide shelter, if they can only 
get their cattle through the winter, they will recruit 
in the summer, and be as good as ifthey were well win- 
tered. Thiswe think a great mistake, unless skin and 
bones are worth more a ponnd than flesh. As it takes 
a large proportion of the fodderconsumed by all ani- 
mals to supply the animal waste of the system, it is evi- 
dent the more avimals of a given weight that are kept 
upon agiven amount of food, the more of that food will 
be used as sustaining fodder, and the less as accumula- 
ting fodder. A man has thirty tons of hay, upou which 
he keeps twenty head of young cattle growing, through 
the winter; twenty tons of this are supposed to supply 
the annual waste, andthe other ten tons go to increase 
the growth of the animal. Now if this man adds one to 
the number of his cattle, one ton more of hay will be used 
as sustaining fodder, and one ton less as accumula- 
ting fodder. In other words more hay will be conver- 
ted into manure and less into flesh. 

The economy of giving two animals the fodder of 
one, is about like the economy of the teamster when 
he takes two waggons to carry the load that might be 
drawn upon one,—it is like the economy of the engin- 
eer, when he attatches to his train of cars two engines 
when he hus fuel to heat ohly one,—like the economy 
of the manufaturer who doubles the amount of his ma- 
chinery without any increase of power to move it,— 
economy that would bankrupt the richest corporations 
if practiced as much as it is by many of our farmers in 





If these experiments exhibit the matter in its true 


wintering their stock. J. Turts. 
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Cooked Food for Horses. 





From the 5th number of the Farmer’s Guide. 


The horse thrives well on cooked food. He hasa 
single or simple stomach, whch must be filled at once 
with well masticated food, before the gastric juice can 
act upon it in a proper manner; and should any food 
which enters it in an insufficiently masticated state, es- 
cape beyond the influence o/ the bowels, it may decom- 
pose there,generate gas, and produce the analogons dis- 
ease o! hoven in cattle, namely, flatulentcolic or batts, 
To render food insuch a state as shall save the horse 
the trouble of mastication, i- therefore to do him a good 
service; and hence cooked fvod is in a proper state for 
feeding a horse, and has been proved to be economical. 
Still, the cooking will be carried to aninjurious degree 
if it shall, by dint ofease of deglution, prevent the flow 
of a sufficient quantity of salivainto the stomah, which 
is neccessary tu complete digestion,—“the quantity of 
which,” says Professor Dick, “is alinost incredible to 
those whobave not had an opportunity of ascertaining 
it, but which the following fact will testify. A black 
horse had received a woufdin the parotid duct, which 
became fistulous. 





When his jaws were in motion, in 
the act of eating bay, 1 had the curiosity to collect 
in a glass mea ure the quantity which flowed during 1 
minute, by a stop-watch; and it amounted to nearly 2 
drachms more than 2 0z. in that time. Now, if we cal- 
culate thatthe parotid gland on the opposite cheek 
poured into the mouth the same quantity the same time 
and allow that the sub-lingual and sub-maxilliary glands 
on each side combined, pour into the mouth a quantity 
equal to the two parotids,we have no less than 8 oz. 
of saliva passing into the mouth of a horse in one min- 
ute, for the purpose of softening the food and preparing 
it for digestion.”” Yetit is impossible for any horse to 
swallow food, in the most favorable state it can be made 
for swallowing, without moving his jaws to a certain 
degree, and this insures a certain quantity of saliva en- 
tering his stomacl. 

But more than this, cooked food may be presented in 
too nutritious a state for the stomach; and there may be 
on the other hand,too little nutriment in the food given, 
For “the digestive organs of the horse, like those of 
the ox,” says Professor Dick, “‘are very capacious, and 
are evidently intended to take in a large proportion of 
nutriment; and if the food upon which they are made 
to Jive is of too rich a quality, there is by the excite- 


ment produced, an increase of peristalic motion in 
order to throw off the superbundant quantity which has 


been taken into, the stomach and bowels. 

It is neccessary to give, therefore, a certain quan- 
tity of bulk, to separate, perhaps, the particles of 
nnatricions matter, that the bowels may be enabled 
to act upon it propefly. A horse could not live so 
well on oats, if fed entisely upon them, as when a 
portion of fod ‘er is giver; with them a certain quantity 
is required, But this may be carried too far, and the 
animal may have his bowels loaded with too large a 
quantity of unnutritious food,” as witness the nature of 

alluded to,—“and nothing Jess than 
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such a mass will render him incapable to perform any 
active exertion, willbe sufficient to afford him evena 
scanty degree of nourishment. A horse living on straw 
in a straw-yasd becomes pet-bellied. Hence it is, that 
a proper arrangement in the properties and proportions 
af his food becomes a mattter of important considera- 
tion.” 





New Nectarine. 


—— 


The Horticulturist for July contains an account of 
a new Nectarine recently introduced into England from 
Syria, called the Stanwick Nectarine, which is recom- 
mended in almost extravazant terms. It is pronounced 
‘Sin excellence as far beyond all other Nectarines as a 
Green Gage Plum is beyond other plums.””? The flesh 
is white, exceeding tender, juicy, rich and sugary, with- 
out the slightest trace of the flavor of prussic acid. 
The best fruit growers pronounce it ‘a superb fruit,?? 
and most delicious,” 


The only trees of this kind for saleare in the hands 
of the celebrated cultivator, River, in whose hands they 
were placed by the Duke of Northumberland; for the 
benefit of the Association for the Relief of Infirm Gar- 
deners. He made sale at auction, of 24 small trees, re- 
cently. They were sold singly, and some of them sold 
as high as $50 each. The lot sold for about $800, av- 
eraging moret han thirty dollars for each tree. They 
were mostly bougit by nursery-men to cultivate from. 

Another articie gives an account of two trees raised 
fromthe double meat of peach a stone, by Deacon Hood, 
of Hudson, one of which bears peaches and the other 
nectarines. Wehad always supposed it an established 
fact that the nectarine was only a smooth skinned peach 
accidently produced, the same as any other variety of 
that fruits, and so we believe it to be understood by 
naturalists. The truth inthis theory has recently been 
denied by Mr. Longsworth of Cincinnati, but is sus- 
tained by the above named fact. Other, and more abun- 
dant evidence of its truth, we apprehend, could be 
found in various sections of the country. 





Tue Onto Ketcnur.—The Buckeyes are in the 
habit of making a certain kind of ketchup which I have 
found no where else, and have, therefore, taken the lib- 
erty to call it “The Ohio Ketchup.” It is an article 
that should be found in every houshold. Yon must par- 
don me for not attempting to give you an idea of its de- 
liciousness. becanse my pen cannot do justice to the 
subject. The season will soon be here when this *‘hap- 
py combination of vegetable” can very easily be made. 
I will, therefore describe the recipe for the benefit of 
your readers:—Take about three dozen full grown cu- 
cumbers, and eight white onions. Peel the cucumbers 


and onions; then chop them as finely as possible; then 
sprinkle upon them three-quarters of a pint of fine table 
salt; then put the whole into a sieve snd let it drain for 
eight hours; then take tea-cup full of ground mustard 
seed, halfa Cupfull of ground black pepper and mix 
them with the cucumbersand onions; then put the 
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whole into a stone jar and fill up with the strongest vin- 
egar; close it up tightly. In three days it will be fit for 
use, and will keep for years. 

Let all your readers give the Oho Ketchup a fair trial 
and you and [ will recieve sixty thousand thanks for 
letting them into the secret of making it.—[Dellar 
Newspaper. 


_—_—. 





Interesting Correspondence. 
PRESIDENT TAYLOR AND THE STATE FAIR 


The following courespondence between the President 


of the New York State Agricultural Society, and His | 
Excellency the late President of United States, will be | 


read with deep interest from thelact that it is suppos- 
ed to be the last he ever wrote. Itis also important as 
showing the greatinterest he felt in the promotion of 
the cause of agriculture: 

Mr. Hope, Albany, May 18, 1850. 

Ste.—The New York State Agricultural Society was 
greatly disappointed that the state of your Excellency’s 
health did not allow you to become its guest at Syra- 
cuse last autumn. The Society and Farmers of New- 
York however, flattering themselves that their disap- 
pointment was attributed on!y to temporary indisposition 
have hoped that the welcome they have prepared for 
theic chief Magistrate was only postponed—not lost. 

Acting as their organ, as the presiding officer of the 
State Sociely, and in accordance with an unanimous 
vote passed at the last meeting of the Ex. Board, I have 
had the honor of repeating the invitation for their 
Show, to be held near this city, during the first week 
in September next. 

You, sir, have taken too deep an interest in the ob- 
jects to which the Society is devoted,to make it necces- 
sary forme say more than to assure your Excellency 
that no partof this great Republic could give youa 
more cordial reception, than will await you at this 
great Farmer’s Festival, 

I am, sir, with great respect, &c., 
E. P. Prentice, Pres’t. St. Ag. Soc. 


WasHINGTON, July 5, 1850. 
E. P. Prentice, Esq., Albany, N. Y. 

Sir:—I have duly received your tavors of May 18th 
and June 25th, the former wishing me to atten] the 
Annual Fair of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society in 
September next, the latter kindly asking my company 
at your house on that occosion. 

In the extreme uncertainty attending the adj»urnment 
of Congress, until which event I cannot leave the seat 
of Government, I find it quite impossib.e to give any 
assurances in regard tomy appearance at the State Fair. 
I was greatly disappointed when circumstances pre- 
vented my attendance at the Fair last year, and it is 
my hope to have the gratification of witnessing a simi- 
Jarexhibition. Unless prevented by an extraordinary 
prolongation of the session of Congress, or by other cir- 
cumstances, not now foreseen, I shall certainly com- 
ply with the invitation which you have extended to me, 
as President of the Agricultural Society. 














I fear, however, that I shall be obliged to decline 
your very kind request, that I should make yonr house 
my home during my attendance atthe Fair. It will 
hardly be in my power to accept any private invitations 
but should I do so, that of Gov. Fisn,which I sometime 
since received, would have the strongest claim on my 
attestion, 

With many thanks for your hospitable offer, I remain 
very truly, yours, Z. TAYLOR. 





r) 
THE GREATINCREASE OF OUR AGRICULTURAL Ex- 


PORTS.---The exports of our cotton has about doubled 
in thelast eight years. In 1842 the total amount of In- 
dian corn from the United States to Great Britian, 
amounted only to 123,665 bushsls; whereas, our export 
of the same article last year, to that kingdom alone, 
amounted to above twelve million of bushels. Our ex- 
port of provisions, including hams, lard, chese, butter, 
&c., has increased ina much greater ratio. In 1842 our 
export of hams to England was only 160,264 Ibs 5 in 1849 
the export of that article to Great Britian alone, wes 
rising of fifty-three millions of pounds. British agricul- 
ture has been so Jong enervated by corn Jaws and pro- 
tective d ities, that the present competition from with- 
out causes lond ¢ mplaint from both landlord and ten- 
nt. John Bull can beat Brother Jonathan at grum- 
bling. Jonathan instead of employing his time en- 
tirely in such an expedient for his bad luck, goes to 
work manfully with renewed energy, employs labor sa- 
ving tools a1d machinery, instead of supernumerary 
hands, sells effa past of his stud, and reduces his farm 
expenses. But John does nothing like this; he looks 
toa new ministry, and with it a return of that bounty 
on his products,or rather tax on his neighbors which he 
considers as his indefeasible right. 





SunstTiruTe For Painr VarnisH,—Recipe for a 
composition to economise paint. 

To one pound of gum shellac add four ounces of bor- 
ax and two quarts of water. Boil till dissolved. These 
proportions may be varied according tothe quality of 
the material used. Afier the paint is prepared for use, 
add nearly an equal quantity of the above, and stir it un- 
tilit unites. The paint will then be thicker than before 
and must be reduced with oil or spirits of turpentine. 
The paint will now cover twice the surface it would at 
first, 





Destrovinc Pirant Lice. The following simple 
and safe remedy is given:—Pour one quart of boiling 
water upon ore ounce of shag tbacco; let it stand until 
cold, and then strain and bottle it for use; it will keep 
good a year if not wanted. One sprinkling of this will 
destroy the green fly upon any plant, without the least 
injury to the plant itself. The best method of apply- 
ing it, is to take the plant in one hand, and holding it 
with its head downwards,with a feather or brush sprin- 
kle the tobacco water on the under part of the leaves, 
or ifthe plants are not in flower, all over them.—[ Alba- 
ny Cult. 





Tue Cuinz Bua, appears to be doing a great deal of 
damage in some parts of the country. 
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Things Necessary to the Successful | what a volume does that one word express. Experi- 


Pursuit of Agriculture. 


Eps. CuntivaTor.—It would be impossible withi 


the precincts of a short article, to cover the ground oc- 


cupied by this topic. Allthat can be done here is t 
throw out a few suggestions upon the subject. 
It ir often said of farming: ‘*Ob! yes, it is a ver 


fine thing to write about, andtalk about, but when it 


comes to the labor of it, it is agreat deal of hard wor 


tor very little money.” No doubt, as farming is gener- 
ally conducted, this is a truath;—but are there not disad- 
vantages connected with the pursuits of agriculture, as 
it has been followed in times past and at the pesent day, 
which would opperate as strongly against the profits of 


any other occupation as it has done against agriculture 


Awong the many, let uslook ata few facts. Snp- 
puse a man, anxious to enter into business, should buy 


a fine store, and fit it up with many conveniencies fo 


the reception of Jgoods, and then should find out that 
n so doing he had expended all his capital, and had 
nothing left to buy goods with, would not this, even 
wtth all the faculties of the credit system, hamper his 
prospects for business so much as to render his success 
very doubtful? And does not this bear a strong analo- 
gy to many cuses among farmers? We will suppose a 


man to comein possession of a farm of fifty acres o 


land, with the necessary buildings for farming purposes 
and one thousand dollarsin cash. Now do I not state a 
fact, when I say that instead of keeping the $8,000 as 
a capital to conduct the business of the farm with profit 
and succes, seven men out of the nine would seek at 
once to buy more land, investing the $1,000 fin this 
way, and perhaps even buying so much more land as to 
1unin debt $1,000, thereby laying them under an inter- 
est of $60 or $70 a year, besides depriving them ofany 
capital wherewith to improve their newly acquired | liar to agriculture. 
property. In this situation, then, no matter what aman 
sees which might bean improvement, and one of very 


ence in trade, in commerce, in manufactures,—who 
thinks of entering into and hopes for success in any of 
these branches of social life, without experience ; and 
shall he hope for success in agriculture without it? 
Does the tyro in mechanics, seek to build a house be- 
fore he learns to plane a board? Does he not learn 
his art, step by step; and is not agriculture an art, 

and must it not be learned by practice, by study, 
. by experience? Without experience, what is it? It 
is to the wise in other pursuits, a stumbling block. 
How many men have there been, who, tired of life and 
toil amid papers and account books,—tired fora time 
of brick walls, of vain and empty pegeantry,—have de- 
termined to spend the rest of their days amid green 
fields and shady groves? They become farmers—but 
alas, few qualifications have they for this vocation, 
They bring with them habits of body and mind almost 
unknown (o the agriculturist, and after spending a few 
years in whatis to them a hermitage, with impaised 
fortunes, and disgusted with all that appertains to ag- 
riculture, they again seek the busy mart of trade. Had 
agriculture been to them a profitable investment, they 
might have liked it, but it was a loosing business. Alas, 
experience was wanting to teach them how to invest 
their capital. 

It a man has a taste for agricultural pursuits, and cap- 
ital enough to see himself through all the rudiments of 
the science, and bear him through all the hard knocks 
that his purse will get from want of experience— if, in 
short, he has capital enough to pay for his experience, 
and taste enough for agriculture to consider it well 
spent, it may do; but let no man of very limited means 
undertake to conduct the business of a farm without ex- 
perience, uniess he wishes to make shipwreck of his 
property. And what I sry here I say again is not pecu- 
No man can be a good lawyer, a 
good doctor, a good merchant, a good mechanid, with- 
out practice, study,experience ; why ther: should he be 


n 
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y 


? 


r 
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great advantage to his farm, he is obliged tolet it go|a good farmer without them? 
‘toa more convenient season,” for want of means to Order, System and Economy.— Without these, no man 


carry it through. Men require capital for the success- 
ful pursuit of trade, commerce and manufactures. Is it 
at all wonderful then, that capital should be required 
for the successful pursuit of agriculture? Nay, is,it more 
wonderful that men can start as they do, with little or} ing them. 


nothing, make a small payment upon a farm, and bring- 


can be successful in conducting the business of a farm, 
butas these subjects have been recently discussed at 
some length and with much ability, in the pages ofthe 
Cultivator, I shall only make aremark or two concern- 
Ifa man neglects these things, capital will 
be expended without a profitable return, and even expe- 


ing bone and muscle in direct opposition to capital, at-| rience will be of little avail. That man cannot expect 


ter a long struggle, by the aid of perseverence and econ- 


to prosper, who leaves every thing at odds and ends, 


omy, finally gain the victory? It is always and ever a| If grainis sown, and cattle pastured in adjoining fields, 
long and desperate struggle, this struggle of bone and] with little orno fences around tiem, in all human prob- 


sinew against 6 or 7 percent interest. Every sage ex-| ability the grain will be destroyed. 


perience often stands aghast, and sighs to think what 
it knows would pay so well, must yet be left undone 
for want of means. But give a man who can win this 
battle a iarm, and a capital adapted to its size and situ- 
ation, and my word for it, he can make agriculture a 
source of profil. 


I will next name experience, as an essential to the 


If pigs are allowed 
to wander about a man’s yard, and now and then get in- 


to his garden, it is not very likely he will have many 
vegetables for his tab!e—and so too of a hundred other 
things which appear verysimple tomention in a book 
or paper, but which are nevertheless true. Such things 
certainly exhibit a want of order, a lack of system, and 
very poor economy. 


' 





successful pursuit of agriculture. Experience—ah | I shall now mention “Book-farming,” as a very ne- 
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cessary thing for the successful pursuit of agriculture. 
Yes; book-farining—that terrille bug-bear to the so 
called practical farmer—for notwithstanding all the at- 
tempts which have been made to define book-farmirg, 
and to show that it is in the main but the gathering up 
of practical experience, stillthe practical man, aa he 
calls himself, flies from it as the wild hors: would 


Tomato Sauce.—lI will now endeavor, through your 
excellent paper, to answer a question that has often been 
asked me by my neighbers—“ How do you make toma- 
to sauce?” As tomatoes are taking ahigh place among 
eatables, I think it would not be useless to know how 
to cook them to suit the taste of every one. 

Pick one patent pail full of grown, green tomatoes, 





from the locomotive. Lam sometimes ready to ask,| putttem in boiling water, let them boil until the skin 
were there ever men inthe world,savage or civilized, so| cratks and peals up, skim them out and peal them, cut 
blind to their true interests as many of the farmers are? | them about as fine as you would fruit for preserves, put 
— Books have been written upon almost all subjects,— | them into a brass kettle, add one pint of good sharp vin- 
trade, commerce, manufactures, the sciencies, the me- | egar and one pint and a half of molasses, boil about an 
chanic arts, navigation, have all come in for their share; | hour and a half, taking much pains not to burn them on 
But does the merchant, the manaiacturer, the mechanic | the bottom; take them out into an earthern dish, mix 
find fault with them? Does the navigator,as he sails | two table spoonsful of pulverized cinnamon, (alspice 
over the wide expanse of ocean, throw aside the chart | will do, but is not as good,) and set in a cool, dry place, 
that was to guide him on his way, and when he nears | and it will keep several days; but when you find your 
some perilous shore, some rocky coast, does he ex-! sauce considerably better than it has been, scald it, or it 
claim—* Chartsare no use to me—I heed them not—if! will be spoiled by the next meal. If vinegar is scarce, 
there are hidden rocks here I will strike them, and then | take common wild grapes, throw them into water and 





I will know where they are again for myself.” Sup-| immediately skim them out (this takes out the bitter 


pose for a moment something too theoretical has been ' 
advanced,—something that practice will not bear out, 

—is it the right way to correct an error to turn one’s back 

upon everything that has been written—to pronounce 

it all bad and dangerous, and to brand it with infamy? | 
Have not wild theories been advanced at different times 

in philosophy and the sciencies? How have they been 

corrected? Why simply by men reading them, reflec- 

ting upon them, and by the aid oftheir intellects, wor- 

king out truth from amid the mass of rubbish beneath 

which it was buried. 


Farmers, we are here in an age of improvement, in- 
ventions and discoveries are crowning every art and 
science. Shall we remain torpid, while everything 
around us is teeming with the impress ol intellect? De- 
pend upon it; we are but in the infancy of our occupa- 
tion so far as mind is concerned. Can any tnan of or- 
dinary intelligence look pon the present system ot ag 
riculture without discovering in it some of the grossest 
errors? Men wonder that agriculture is not more profit- 
able; but are too indifferent to seek for remedies. Let 
ua awake from this indifference—let us seek and exam- 
ine—let us bring hidden things to the broad daylight— 
summons chemistry, geology, philosophy, mathematics 
to our aid, aud press onward to develop new resources 
and principles.—H. C. W., in Albany Cult. 
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ZIMMERMAN WHEAT.—By far the best article of new 
wheat that has been exhibited in this market as yet, is a 
sample of the crop raised by one of our best and most 
enterprising farmers, Mr. Edward C. Cunningham, re- 





taste,) and then stew them, and strain the juice into 
the tomatoes; or make the sauce of about one third 
blackberries. I never knew any one to eat of sauce 
nade in the above way ttat did not like it.— Amanpa, 
in Michigan Farmer. 


PrEsERVING BuTTer.—ButI promised to say some- 
thing about preserving butter, so here it comes next. 
When the butter is taken out of the churn, remove as 
much of the milk as can be done with the ladle without 
mnchtrouble, mix in the salt, put it into a kettle over 
a slow fire, and as it melts, skim off all the froth that 
rises, then pour off the oil through a strainer, set it away 
to cool, and it will be harder than common butter; and 
thus you :emove every thing in butter that makes it hurt 
quicker than lard cr tallow. I have butter now, made 
in that way last fall, tnat is quite too fresh to be palata- 
ble, and yet it is as sweet as new butter. ‘Try it, one 
and all, and then, when you sell it, do not accept the 
price of buttermilk for it, but charge the worth of pure 
butter, and people will soon learn the difference between 
salt buttermilk and good butter.— Ibid. 








PrepareD Motasses For Fruir.—As economy is 
the oider of the day, we will communicate to our lady 
readers a receipt for preparing molasses to preserve 
fruit, &c., which renders it much better suited for that 
| urpose than a syrup prepared from the best loaf sugar, 
as it isnot likely to cand, nor, (if well prepared ) to fer- 
ment. 

Take eight pounds of molasses, bright New Orlean 
or Sugar House, eight pounds pure water, oue pound 





siding on the uplands, about one mile west of this city. coarsely powdered charcoal. Boil for twenty minutes, 
His wheat is larger, heavier, brighter color, and his crop | then strain through fine flannel, double—put it again in 
a larger yield as to quantity, than any other crop we | the kettle, with the white of an egy, and boil gently till 
have yet seen or heard of in the county. ‘This may be | jt forms asyrup of proper consistence, and strain again. 
attributable partly to his mode and manner of tillage, 0 


but we are inclined to think, principally to the kind of 1 





Wit, without wisdom, is like a sword in the hands of 


wheat. His is what is called the smooth beard Zim-|a fool. 
Say but little—think much—and do more. 


merman wheat,—St. Charles Chronotype. 
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Manufactures in Africa. 


All the travelers and visitors of the frontier and inte- 
rior towns of Africa with whom we have had inter- 
course, either personally, by letter, or by published ac- 
counts, coincide, without exception, in ene important 
particular, namely, that the natives of that vast conti- 
nent exhibit a vast degree of geuius, and display in their 
numerous manufactured articles such a knowle@e of 
mechanics as to agreeably surprise all who have heard 
of or been privileged to behold their handiwork. 

By a statement of the Rev. Mr. Walker, Missionary 
of the American BR, C. F. M., at the Gaboon, a large 
town just below the equator, and who has recently giv- 
en to the public a brief description of his visit to the 
neighboring kings and their subjects—it appears that the 
Africans, thongh long debased by the blighting effects 
of the atrocities of the accursed slave trade, are suscep- 
tible of a change to the truth, by the powerful exam- 
ple of chsistianity and civilization. 

This fact has been, and now is being, fully verified 
by their improved condition in every respect, especially 
of the native tribes in ths republic of Liberia, and by 
thousands of others not yet under its jurisdictlon, but 
to whom a good influence has gone forth. Very ma- 
ny of the original Africans are daily relinquishing their 
former modes of life, and are becoming more and more 
acciistomed to the means of civilization, and are rapid- 
ly and anxiously following in the paths indicated by 
the Christian light set up—on a hill, as it were—by the 
citizens of that young nation. 

If our readers have any desire to follow out these 
thoughts, by examining some ot the products of these 
rude, untutored people, they will meet with a kind re- 
ception on catling at the Colonization rooms, Walnut 
street above Sixth, where, in addition to numerous spe- 
cimeus of art and skill, may be seen varioua objects of 
natural history from Africa; and a large collection of 
portraits, engravings, &c. 

Iron ore is to be found in Africa in immense quanti- 
ties, and from it are made, by the untaugtit nntives, va- 
rioas ornamental and useful articles, such as spears, ar- 
rows, knives, armlets, leglets, bracelets, etc. A small 
but regular amount of this important material, made in- 
toa pecu'iar shape, is called a “ bar,” and appears tobe 
the standard of value by which their currency is regu- 
lated. They are exceedingly skilful in their tanning 
and manufacture of leather. 

Their amulet cases, pear and dagger sheaths, whips, 
bridal pouches, powder flasks, sandals ete., are made of 
this material with remarkable neatness. They also man- 
ufacture their own cotton cloths, anddye with indigo 
and other vegetable dyes, and have the art of perma- 
nently fixing the colorsthey employ. In addition to 
these may be named, as evidence of their industry, their 
wat herns, made from the tusks ef elephants and other 
animals; their musical instraments—the siring of the 
‘*banjo” being formed from fibres of tre..s. Their mats 
for table use, bags for carrying various material, end 
baskets of all sizes and descriptions, are wrought with 
great symmetry and beauty from sea grass, and the 








leaves of thei: innumerable and useful trees, plants, etc. 
The palm tree, says a traveller, is applied by them to 
three hundred and sixty-five uses. Hnts are thatched 
with palm leaves; its fibres are used for fishing tackle ; 
a rough cloth is made from the inner bark, the fruit is 
roasted, and is excellen}; the oil serves for butier, the 
alm wine is an exceljent drink, 

The native African it is to be understood is naturally 
indolent, and although the various articles of labor here 
mentioned would perhaps convey the impression that 
they are an industrous people, yet the contrary is the 
fact. 

Whata market is here open for the sale of our manu 
factures! Who can rightly calculate the amount of em- 
ployment it will! aflord the operatives and working men 
of our land to clothe her 160,000,000 of inhabitants, and 
the enormous trade she will afford to us in the luxur- 
ies, and what we consider the necessarier of life, from 
her prolific tropical soil? 

Well might the poet speaking of Africa, exclaim: 

‘Regions immense, unsearchable, unknown, 

Bask in the splendors ofthe solar zone; 

A world of wonders where creation seems 

No more the work of nature, but her dreams.” 





New Mope or Maxine Breap.—Our readers may 
remember the notice we gave of the bread making ma- 
chine of Dr. Lewis, exhibited atthe late Fair of the 
Mechanic’s Institute. Having been favored by the Dr. 
with a recipe, we (that is, wife, self. and a couple of 
friends in family council, ) concluded to try the experi- 
ment of bread making on the new plen. The two fist 
attempts were failures; but the third was crowned with 
triumphant success, and since then we have had bread 
not to be equalled by the bakers—light, moist, sweet, 
free from the mixture of sour and bitter usually in fer- 
mented bread. Here isa recipe for a good sized loaf, 
large enough to filla common bread pan: 

Take three pounds of flour; mix with it three tea- 
spoonfuls of soda passing the whole through a sieve,in 
order that the soda may be well mixed with the flour, 
to one quart of water add a tebletea-spoonful of muri- 
atic acid in the liquid form; pour the mixture into the 
flour, and mix the whole just enough to get the ingredi- 
ents fairly incoi porated together. Wet the band in cold 
water and mould into shape, clap it at once into the 
oven and during the cooking of any meal with five min- 
ute’s labor you cam have excellent bread. The soda and 
acid constitute the elements of common salt, and they 
not only raise the bread by combination, but salt it in 
the bargain. Try the experiment, ladies. — Chicago Tri- 
bune. 





‘THe GorHer.—Our friends of Movre’s Rural New 
Yorker are in a confab withacorrespondent about the 
Gopher. One affirming that “the Gopher is a little 
ground squirrel, with pouches on the outside of his 
cheeks to carry dirt from his hole, living on the West 
side of the Mississippi, but never crossing to the East 
of that river.” 

A correspondent takes up the case and declares the 
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Gopher “a little ground squirrel, but no pouches on the 
outside of his cheeks,” etc., etc. 

The gentlemen are both right and both wrong. There 
are three animals in the Northwest called Gophers, be- 
sides a terrapin in Florida wearing that name. Our 
three animals are: first a prey ground squirrel somewhat 
of the Marmot tribe: next, alittle striped squirrel, with 
spots beiween his stripes. He resembles the Chip- 
munk of the Eastern States. He has pouches on the 
inside of his cheeks, but he is no such fool to put dirt 
there. He is spread all overthe West, and is a saucy, 
chirping, thieving little rascal. The third isa black 
or dark brown, rat like animal, with pouches on the 
outside of his cheeks, but he puts no dirtin thei, not 
he. He usesthem tostoie roots and other fodder for 
carriage, or ‘emporury purposes. He is the Gopher; so 
named by the French who first found him here, or 
rather where he lives, forhe does not live here, but 
West ofthe Mississippi,and East of that river but South 
of the Illinois. This has all been said before in this 
paper; but our Eastern friends ought to have a chance to 
know ittoo.— Prairie Farmer. 





Tue Curcurio AND Rose BuGc.—These omni- 
verous untiring adversaries of the Horticulturistsare, it 
seems, increasing on every hand, to the no small dismay 
of cultivators. In view of their ravages it is evident 
that something must be done—and something pretty ef- 
fectual too, or our fruits and roses givenup. Whatsay 
our Agricultural and Horticultural Societies to this 
idea! What say our people tothis, from upper Tendom 
down to the ragged vender of fruitsand flowers in our 
streets? Must wesubmit? Nay, verily!ifonly Yan- 
kee ingenuity can be stimulated to the invention of some 
insectual “internal machine,’ some new “pizen” for the 
especial benefit of these ‘‘varmints!” 

Why will not then some of our great Societies offer 
500 or 1000 dollars preminm for the discovery of some 
thorough remedy? If there is no other way we will be 
one of fi'ty individuals to make up such a parse for the 
discovere:.—Ibid. 





WATER FoR THE F'orse.— Water should be given to 
a horse sometime before using him, never immediately 
on taking him from the stable, or for any violent action. 
Many a noble animal has been injured by watering 
on starting upon a journey. After driving him a mile 
he is generally found in a profuse sweat, which is com- 
monly avoided, if he drinks a considerable time before 
starting. In traveling he should be permitted to wet his 
mouth, and take two or three swallows of water every 
few miles;and when he has performed his labor for a 
half aday he should be gently washed, and rubbed dry, 
and be allowed to drink part of a bucket full of water; 
and after eating for half an hour or so, he should drink 
more plentifully, and eat and rest at least another hour 
before starting for his aftesnoon tour. A merciful man 
regardeth the life of his beast, and will see that his 
groom follows the directions that hegives him. It too 
often happens that on a journey, that gentlemen confide 





stables. Some however, there are (and we wish their 
numbers were greatly increased,) who make it a part of 
their duty to see that the keepers faithfully perforin 
their seivice; and they commonly return from loag jou- 
neys with their horses in a better condition than when 
they commenced them.— Wis. Farmer. 





0 
The Farmer. 


os 


The farmer! what a glorious occupatiou is his! Free 
trom noise, the bustle,the dust,the pent up air and nox- 
ious gasses of the city, he breathes the pure air of heaven 
enriched by the sweet perfumes of athousand flowers, 
drinks pure water from the fountains of natu e, receives 
his feod!rom his mother earth, enraptured with the 
merry songsteis ofnatnre which pour forth their praise, 
not like the dolorious singers of unfelt psalms, but 
with thrilling gladness--in short the farmer, if he is 
what the farmer should be, is the only nobleman. ‘Lhe 
mechanie comes next; but the farmer belovgs at the 
head of the table. He is nature’s nobleman. What a 
pity that thousandsand millions ofthe sens of toil who 
are congregated in cities poor,houseless,hoimeless slaves 
of capital, are not in the country enjoying their rights 
to the soil, living as nature designed and training up 
their children in habits of industry, Just hear how James 
Starkey sings the praise of a farmer’s life. There is joy 
and gladness in his song; would that more could sing it. 


“I’m of the band that till the land, 
And draw frotn earth her store; 

Right happy indeed’s the lile we lead, 
While our days are passing o’er. 

Many there are in riches far 
Surpassing the Farme’s purse, 

While other pursuits may yield more fruits, 
Yet often bring forth much worse. 


We envy not the stateman’s lot. 
Stull clamoring for their class, 

Nor his who fights for glory’s rights, 
At some redoubted pass, 

No risks have we on boistorous sea, 
No fears lest tempests whelin 

Ali we possess, without redress, 
While laboring at the helun, 


The fruitful field its bounties yielc, 
A rich reward for toil; 

Be ours the trade to ply the spade, 
And deeply plow the soil. 

We walk abroad o’er carpel sod, 
And flowerets kiss our feet, 

Whose odors rise toscent the skies— 
A tribute pure and meet. 


To all we give the means to live, 
As brothers share with brother, 
And thus fulfil the holy will 
That bids us love each other, 
On life secnre from guile, and pure! 
To thee my soul clings ever 





the core of their faithf.1 anima's tothe keepers of the 


With all its might in fond delight, 


To change fiomt ee, :o never! 
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giving an earnest zest to the future, that I really 
can’t help lecturing alittle, sometimes. Suppose 
now, that every one of your party had that day 
brought home a vine, a shrub, ora wild flower 
from the woods, and each one had cultivated it as 
a memento of the happiness of the hour, what a 
fund of interest, and enjoyment, and psoas, | 
might have grown out of your pic nic. It would 
have been as a chain of verdent affection to bind 
you together, and not a home in the neighborhood 
but weuld have been made brighter and fairer, 
and perchance happier for your spring frolic. 





— — —— 
HORTICULTURE. 


————= —— 


st. LouiS Horticultural Society. 











The regular monthly weeting of this Society, held on 
the 3d of August, 1850, was attended by a larger num- 
ber of members than has attended any previous meeting 
the present season. 

The meeting was called to order by Gen. Wm. Mi.- 
BURN, Ist Vice President, and the proceedings of the 
last meeting were read by the Secretary. 

Mr. Jas. Sigerson nominated Mr. Paddleford for 
cnembershin; but it appearing that Mr. Paddleford had 
sometime since been elected a member, but not having 
been informed of the fact, had not complied with the 
requirements of the constitution—it was voted that up- 
on Mr. Padddleford’s paying to the Treasurer the initia- 
ting fee required at the time of his election, he be enti- 
tled to the privileges of membership. 

Two reports were presented from the Council, res- 
pecting the Fall Exhibition—a majority report, recom- 
mending that an Fxhibition and Festival be held in the 
open air, upon the grounds of Thos. Allen, Esq.—the 
other recommending an Exhibition and Fes ival, to be 
held in some suitable hall, to be selected by the commit- 
tee of arrangements, 

Alter considerable discussion, the following resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted: 

ist. That the Society have an Exhibition and Social 
Festival on the 5th and 6th days of September next, in 
some suitable hall to be engaged by the committee of 
arrangements. 

2d. That the afternoon and evening of the first «lay be 
devoted to the exhibition. 

3d. That the afternoon of thesecond day be devoted 
to the festival and sale of the fruits and flowers. 


4th. That a committee of five be appointed by the 
chair to make arrangements for the exhibition and fes- 
tival. 

Whereupon Messrs. Salisbury, Haren, Henwood, 
Hill, and Robinson were appointed said committee. 


Mr. Haren called up the notice given at the last 
meeting of the Society, of a motion to amend the con- 
stitation, which amendment, to strike out “ four,” and 
substitute “three” as the number necessary to consti- 
tut a quorum of the Counci!, was adopted. 
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A communication was received from the President of 
the National Pomological Congress; whereupon the « 
Corresponding Secretary was instructed to notify that 
body of the appointment of delegates to attend its next 
session in Cincinnati. 

Voted, That when this Society adjourn it adjourn to 
meet on Saturday, the 31st of August. 

Adjourned, 

WM. MILBURN, Ist Vice President. 

E. Axssort, Secretary. 


ARTICLES EXHIBITED. 

By Mr. Atten—Early Red Margaret and Lippencott 
Apples. 

By Mr. H. PappLterornp—Huling Superb and Ger- 
man Prune Plums. 

By Mr. Retut—Early June Apples; Bouquet of su- 
perb Wild Flowers; Bouquet of cut flowers, consisting 
of Gladiolus comte de Paris, Nicolai, Psitacinus splen- 
dens, Sulgens, Napoleon. 

By Messrs. Satissury & THowas—Two bouquets of 
Roses and mixed flowers; one Lilum Speciosum. 

By Messrs. Sicgerson & BrotHers—Four varieties 
fine Apples, viz. Sweet June, Alexander, Summer Rose, 
and Red June; Large yellow and Red Tomatoes; Vic- 
toria Rhubarb; Cut Flowers. 

Also, some very large and excellent Pears and Ap- 
pies, sent in by Messis. Thomas & Co., fruit dealers, 
corner Second and Olive streets; names not furnished, 


a 





A New Srerritement.—An enterprising company of 
Yankees have purchased 350,000 acres of wild land on 
Kauawha, in Western Virginia, which it istheir inten- 
tion to settle with men from New England. 

The land cost them 50 cents per acre—it is well tim- 
bered—much of which is valuable. The company in- 
tend immediately impraving the river by slackwater, 
making it navagable as farup as the lands extend, which 
will open a safe and cheap channel of communication to 
the Ohio. Saw mills will at once be erected, and such 
of the timber asis suitable for lumber will be Drought 
into market, and the refuse cut up into cord wood for 
the Cincinnatiand other markets, Some forty hale and 
hearty live Yankees, whose experience in the lumber 
business and all that pertains to it, has been in one of 
the greatest lumber regions inthe Union, have already 
gone to the settlement.— Herald. 





Tax on DoGs.—It is well known that the keeping of 
sheep in Ohio has been attended with heavy losses in 
many instances, en account of their destruction by dogs. 
After several ineffectual attempts to procure the pas- 
sage of a law by the legislature authorising a tax on dogs, 
an act was passed at the last session authorizing seven- 
teen counties to collect the sum of fifty cents a year from 
every person who owns and keeps one dog, and one 
dollar for each additional dog kept by the same person. 
One half of the money raised by this tax is to go to the 
common school fund, ani the remainder is to be set 
apart to compensate persons sustaining losses by having 
sheep kitled by doze, 
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Improved Patent Cooking Stove. | 
The subscribers have now on hand, in addition to their 
former stoek, 

FOUR SIZES OF BUCK’S IMPROVED COOKING STOVES, 
to which we respectfully call the attention of all yersons who 
wish to economise in the use of fuel, and who regard a good 
stove as betterthana poorone. We offer the stove cenfident- 
ly as the best now in use, not only as a fuel saving machine, 
but one which by i's capacity, duribility, simplicity and per- 
fectness, is adapted in all respects to the use of the kitchen. 
This stove combines all of the Buck stove, so welland so fa- 
vorably known, together with another oven, with new and 
beautiful airtight patterns; the oven is nearly twice as large 
as that of any other stove in use, with flues to carry off all the 
steam arising from cooking of various kinds of meats, pastry, 
&c., and thereby preventing the mixture of flavors so much 
complained of in all other stoves, except Buck’s Patent. The 
oven is warranted to bake as well and as quick as a brick 
one, and with less fuel, than any stove of like capacity. 
Wherever this stove has been introduced it has obtained a 
decided preference over all others, and will be found by any 
one giving it a fair trirl, to possess such unequalled excel- 
lences in performing all the operations of cooking, and so 
great a saving of both labor and fuel, as to make it the 
interest of every family to posses one. The reputation of 
Buck’s stove has been constantly increasing and extending so 
that stove inventers now find it neccessary, in order to sell 
their wares, to copy as nearly as possible the form, and, then 
by diligent efforts, attempt to palm off their productions on the 
public as an improvement on Buck’s Patent. The fact that 
uuch is the case shows that in their estimetion Buck’s stoves 
bave a reputation beyond any thing else in the shape of a 
eoOking apparatus. The Buck stoves are warranted to bake 
even at tep and bottom, and to opperate well in every respect. 
The Buck stove is sold only by the subscribers in St. Louis. 

We have also or hand all the former paterns of Buck’s 
Patent Cooking Stoves now so gponeraty in use and preferred 
to any other by all who use them, together with Improved 
Premium Air-tight Parlor and other stoves; box Coal, 6,7 
and 10 Plates, with the various paterns usually kept in this 
market, which we offer wholesale or retail, at the lowest 
market prices. UCK & WRIGHT, 

209 Main st., opposite Missouri Hotel. 


For the operation of Buck’s Stove, we respectfully refer to 
the following persons, With hundreds of oth-err, who have 
them in use :— 

J.& W. Finney, Roe & Kercheval, Mrs. Denison, 

C., W. Pomeroy, Elliot & Harriott, Mrs. Cheeny, 

Fife & Kerr, Jesse D. Lindell, Nirs. Dean, 

Geo. Pegram, Judge Wash, Geo. Partridge, 

Dr. KR. P. Chsse, Wm. Humphreys, W.C. Lacy, 

Dr, Edwards, W. H. Pocock, Spencer Smith, 

Dr. Weble, M. v7 tae N. Ranney, 

Jno. B.Cemden, UL. &J. Sherman, D. J. Hancock, 

Moses Forbes, Miss Woodland, T. O'Flaherty, 

W. TT. Christy, J. E. Woodruff, Geo. Cable, 

Samuel Treat, J. Rosubaum, Norman Cutter. 

August, 1849. 





James 8. Pool, 
Locust streer, 
GOLD and SILVER LEAF, Dentist’ 
Gold and Silver FOIL manufacturer, 
Agent for Stockton’s Incorruptible 
Teeth, north side Locust et eet, be- 
tween Fourth and Fifta streets, 
St. Louis. 

Also, furnishes Regalia, Emblems and 
Stars forthe Sons of Temperanee and 
the Temple of Honor, from patterns 
approved by the National Division and 

emple. (Jaly, 1849. 





























Colton’s Patent Bee Hive. 
fd yory undersigned, proprietor of this celebra- 


_ ted Bee Hive, for Missouri and Iowa, will dispose of in- 
dividual, township, or county rights, on very advantageous 
tems. Full directions for constructing the hives, and man- 
aSing the bees, furnished to purchasers. C. SIMPTON 
eo. 5t. Louis, Jan., 1850. p va 


- From Governor Slade. 
ave examined a Model and Specification of Mr. A 

) . - AARON 
CoLtTown’s Improved Bee Hive, for which he has obtained Let- 
ters Patent. By am 1Denious contrivance particularly adapt- 
ed tothe habits of bees, Mr. Colton leads them, as they de- 
scend in their work from the top of the hive to carry the 
work into the boxes attached to its sides. His hive seems to 
be a decided improvementon any that I have before seen. 

s WILLIAM SL, Be 
Middlebury, Vt., January 20, 1846, MARS 
From Gov. Eaton. 

Having examinedja model of Mr. AARON Cor-TON’s Imp 
ved Bee Hive, for which he has a Patent, Ne mye of Ripe 
cember 3ist, 1845, lam prepared to say, that 1 regard it as at 
once a very ingenious and useful contrivance. It is so fash- 
ioved, in accordance with the principles deduced trom the 
well known habits of bees, as to stimulate these interesting 
Ittle animals to the highest degree of industry, while at the 
same time it affords them ample room for their labors. 

Ihave seen other ingenious contrivances in the Shape of 

Beo Hives, which, from a lack Ol a perfect adaptedness in 
their mechanical construction, to the habits or the instincts 
of the animals for whose use, as a werk-shop, they were in- 
tenjed, have failed of auswering the purpose for w hich they 
were designed. 
p But in view of the correet principles which have governed 
in the construction of Colton’s Nive, as well as the facility 
and convenience with which it can be managed, Ibeliev: 
itis cogeever to anything ofthe kind with which I am ac- 
quainted. HURACE EATON 

Enosburgh, Jan. 20th, 1847. om, 

The Special Committee appointed at the New York State 
rele, at Auburn, Sept. 1546, in their report, speak as foi- 

ows: 

“The Committec unanimously recommend the awurd of the 
following premiums: 

“To Aaron Colton, of Pittsfield, Vt., whose hive contains 
more advantages than any other with which weare acquaint- 
ed, (Ist premium,) $500. 

‘The simplicity of thishive, the pyramid form of the main 
chamber for the bees, and the application ofthe drawers for 
the pure honey, warrant us in cheerfully recommending this 
hive tothe public.” ROSWELL G. PIEKUE, 

R. BUKNELL, 
eres a AHIKA ELDRIDGE, 
also ha e first premiun. . warded on the improveme 
at the bottom of the hive, atthe New York State Pair, held * 
Buffalo, in Sept. 15 48, and hastaken the first premium at a}i 
the Ceunty Fairs where it has been presented. 

The Editor of the Valley Farwer bas been authori- 
sed by the owner of the patent to dispose of family 
rights, which he will do on reasonable terms; he wiil 
also furnish single hives atthe patentee’s prices. Full 
directions for constructing the hive and managing the 
bees furnished inallcases. Address,“ Ephraim Abt 

t : ) Pp é ott, 
St. Louis, Mo.” 


‘ Committee. 


anu 
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HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY. —By some unaccountable mis- 
chance pages 258, 259, and 262, of this number of the 
Farmer got entirely out of place in printing. Page 2r2 
should have been 258; 258 should have been 259, and 
259 should have been 262. The reader will find the 
conclusion of the article on page 262 at the head of page 
258. 





SAaLe or Fevit Trees.--—We invite the attention of 
our readers to the advertisement of Messrs, Elliott & 
Ce. in this mont!.’s issue. From what we have heard 
of this nursery, we can safely recommend its trees, 
shrubs, &c.,to purchasers. And here we have an op- 
portunity to say anot'er thing in regard to Mr. Elliott, 
and that is that we learn he is preparing or about to pre- 
pare a “Western Fruit Book.” Such a book is wanting 
just now, and that Mr. E. is qualified to prep re it we 
have the assuurance of those who know him well. Our 
old friend Dr. Kennicott, whom we had called the best 
pomologist in the West, writes to us that THAT HON- 
or does not belong to him, butto Mr. Elliott, who is 
undoubted, better acquainted with all parts of the sci- 
ence than any other live man, Put this and that togeth- 
er, and you can see the reason, kind readers, why we 
have confidence in this selection of Fruit Trees. 





Tue Farmers’? Guipe.—-No. 4. and 5 of this valua- 
ble work have been recieved. It may be had at Wood- 
warid’s. 





Tue Granite Farmer complains that he does not 
receive the Valley Farmer. It is sent regularly, never- 
theless, and we cannot tell the reason why he does not 
get it. 

Harvest.—The Knoxville, I!l.,Journal says: Har- 
vest is now over and the crops are secured. The wheat 
crop is more than averagein quantity, and we believe 
that the quality is better than usual. So far as we can 
Jearn the wheat in this county is prime. In-some parts 
of Henry and Mercer counties, it suffered from drought 
and has considerable cheat mixed with it. Outs have 
turned out well, and a large amount have been raised. 
The corn fields lookewell, and we may now safely say 
that a much larger amount will be raised in this county 


the present season than during any previous year. The 
long cuold spring enabled farmers to plant much more 


than usual, and the season having been very favorable, 
it is presumed the crop will be one-fourth greater than 
usual. Potatoes are doing well and promise a fine yield. 





CentTrat Itiinors.—The Naples Observer says: 
The spirit of improvement pervades this part of Sucker- 
dom, infusing a vigorous energy in every branch of busi- 
ness, heretofore without a parallel in our State. We 
shoul! say that Springfield and Jacksonville are worthy 
compeers in the march of progression; while we are in- 
ctined toawar! the premium to the latter, which seems 
enddenty freed from the th aldom of hoard times, and 
plun:ir gisel i to the erection of m ny beautiful and 
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substantial buildings. Neat and commodious dwellings, 
that will last beyond the “Summer solstice,” are spring- 
ing up inevery direction. The trade of Springfield is 
rapidly augumenting, and the amount of business capi- 
tal invested there promises to give a central market to 
the state,and induce the better cultivation of adjoining 
arable londs. It is thought that the census of the pres- 
ent year, will show this inland cityto have a popula- 
tion of eight thousand. 


rs) 





Tue Tosacco Crop.—It is supposed that not more 
than a half acrop of tobacco will be made this season. 
From our country exchanges we learn that the lateness 
of the season caused whole plant-beds to be destroyed. 
Those that were planted at alater period suffered se- 
verely from the tobacco fly. The long continued dry 
season was followed by one that was entirely too wet. 
Tobacco that was set out during the wet spell be- 
came fired and stunned. This state of things is not 
confined to one section, but prevails throughout the 
whole tobacco growing region. ‘Those who are so for- 
tunate as to raise a good crop of tobacco may count on 
receiving an extraordinary good price for it.— Louisville 
Dem. 





REMARKABLE WHEAT Crorp-—The senior editor of 
the Cincinnatt Chronicle and Atlas, in a letter from 
Chillicothe, where he is now sojourning, says: 


I hear some remarkable thingsabout the wheat---al- 
most incredible. A farmer in Beaver township, is re- 
j orted to have raised in a small field55 bashels to the 
acre! The Fayette Era says that a Mr. Burnett in that 
county, has raised about 50 bushels to the acre! These 
are certainly the la: gest products of wheat I ever heard 
of. But the average yield is in some counties quite as 
extraordinary. A gentleman writes to the Cultivator 
that the yield in Stark county is on an average from 25 
to 30 bushels to the acre! Stark, you are aware, is one 
of the best wheat ‘counties in he State. At this rate 
Stark has raised more than amillion of bushels. 


A Scape Goat.---A person in Largo, who had heard 
it affirmed, that rats would not inhabit premises where 
a goat was kept had the curiosity to try the experiment 
though with but Ilttle faith in the reccommended anti- 
dote. Accordingly one ofthese long bearded mountain- 
eers was procured, and lodged in the premises, when, 
unexpectedly, the long tailed, ugly, devouring vermin 
suddenly dissappeared. He has been kept for many 
months, and nothing in the shape ofarat is now seen 
near the premises. Some may be apt to class this af- 
fair among the ridiculous, but we have been told it isa 
reality; and surely this mode of making rats flit is as 
simple as it is singular. 

<A correspondent of the New York Tribune inti- 
mates that Mr. Ewbank will probably be removed from 
the office of Commissioner of Patents, and that Dr. Lee 
of Georgia, the well known agriculturist, and a man 
with whom practice is of at least equal weight with the- 


ory, Wili be appointed to the vacant office, 
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Great Sale of Fruit Trees 


A'T AUCTION. 


The Whole Stock of a Nursery tobe 
Sold at Aultion, September 20th, 
1850. 


HE proprietors of the LAKE ERIE NURSERY, 

Cleveland, Obio,being about to make a new change 
in their business willsell their entire stock of Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, &c., &c., at Public 
Auction, and without reserve, on WEDNESDAY, the 
2uth September next. 

The collection embraces all the choice leading, and 
new varieties of Fruits: Rare Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
&c.,and in extent of variety and correctness to name, is 
probably surpassed by no Nursery at the West. 

The stock of Pears on free stocks, and dwarfed on 
Quince, is very good, and also Cherries, Apples,Peach- 
es, Plums, Grapes, Quinces, Currants, Raspberries, &c., 
&e. 

Among the Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, there are 
plants from one year’s growth to an extrasize, and the 
stocks of Mountain Ash, Scotch Larch, Deciduous 
Cypress, Norway and Silver Maples, European Lindens, 
Horse Chesnuts, Kentucky Coftee ‘Trees, Garland Dent- 
zin, Daphne Megereon, Monthly Chinese Evergreens, 
and Tree Honeysuckles, &c., &c., are especially good. 

The stock of evergreens is large, and most of them 
having been twice transplanted, they are in an excel- 
lent condition to be removed. 

The sale will be made in lots of from ten to one hun- 
dred trees or plants in each lot. The correctness of 
varieties may be relied upon, and purchasers can have 
the privilege of removing their trees at any tiwe pre- 
vious to the 20th May, 1851. 

The purchaser can dig and remove his trees himself 
or the proprietors will do-it for him, charging him the 
usual price of packing, &c. 

The terms of sale unless otherwise agreed upon with 
individuals will be as follows— 

For all sums under Twenty Dollars, cash. 

Over Twenty and under Fifty, 30 days. 

Over Fifty and under One Hundred, 4 months. 

Over One Hundred, six months, approved Notes pay- 
able at Bank. 

Catalogues will be issued about the 15th of August, 
which we will take pieasure in forwading to any persons 
who may desire. All communications of enquiry, §c., 
addrersed to the subscribers will meet prompt atten- 
tion, ? ELLIOTT ¢ CO. 

Lake Erie Nursery, Cleveland, O. 


Johan H. Adams’s 
Wholesale and Retail 


CLOTHING WAREHOUSE, 


Southwest corner of Main and Market streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Aiways on hand a large and general assortment of 
MEN AND BOY’S CLOTHING, 
which'I piedge myself to sell as low as any house in the 
United States. —Terms cash. 
JOHN H. ADAMS. 








Oct. *49y 





J. A. Matieson. Jno. B. Preston. 


MATTESON & PRESTON, 
COMMSSION, STORAGE AND FORWARDING 
MERCHANTS, 


No. 9 Commercial street, St. Louis, Mo. 

GENTS for the Michigan Central Railroad Line, and 
A Transportation Lines on the Illinois and Michigan 
Erie and Oswego Canals, and for Steamboats, Propellers an 
Sail vessels on the Lakes. &lso Commission Dealers in 
kioluce, Provisions, New York suit, «na Hydraulic Cem< nt. 
1} Parteiular attention paid to orders from the country, fer 
the purchase of Groceries vr any article inthis market. Cash 

ad ances on prope:y for sa'e or shipment. July. 1949, 
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Mexican Mustang Liniment. 





The reputation of this preparation is increasing daily ; 
the circles of its influence and unbounded popularity is 
deepening and widening, and the cases of pvin and suf- 
fering and angnish relieved by its use are mult plying 
and increasing beyond all precedent. 
angel, ** with healing on its wings.” 

To persons who wish we can {furnish names and resi- 
dences o!f persons inthe city and couutry who have 
been cured of Rheumatism, Sprains, Bruises, Burnsyand 
the most loathesome sores; as well as Tumors, Cancers, 
and Wens---and of Horses that have been cured of Spa- 
vins, Ring-bones, Splint, Poll-Evils and Fistulas, and 
hard bone Tumors on the feet, legs,shoulders,and back. 
Almost every farmer throughout the country can testi- 
fy to its wonderfoll healing powers---and none of them 
would be aday without it. Owners of Livery Stables, 
aud Stage Companies can save hundreds of dollars year- 
ly by using this Liniment on their horses whenever 
they become galled, chafed or crippled trom any ofthe 
thousands of accidents to which their stock is subject. 

Every man, woman, and child, is more or less sub- 
ject to some accident by which this preparation may 
be of invaluable use to them---as it might save extreme 
pain and suffering,the amputation of a limb, mortifica- 
tion, and perhaps Ife itself by having a bottle of the 
Mexican Mustang Liniment at hand, and its timely use ; 
and, in many cases, a heavy doctor’s bill in the bargain. 
It is the best remedy ever used for Musquito Bites, or 
the Sting of Bees, Wasps, or other poisonous insects, 
and the bites of Spiders, Snakes, or rabid animals. 

$3°Principal Depot at Bragg & McLean’s Drng Store 
corner of Market and Third streets, St. Louis---and for 
sale by Druggists and Country Store keepers generally. 


It goes like an 





House, Sign, Ornamental 


and Glazing: 
AMES DONNEL respectfully acknowledges 


to his friends and the public generally, their liberal sup- 
port, andinforms them that he can always be found atthe 
eld stand, No.12 North Third st. between Market and Ches- 
nut streeets, where he is prepared to execute all orders in 
hisline. Havinglong experience in the business, warrants 
him in assuring his patrons full satisfaction in any work that 
may be entrustedtohim. Particular attention given to Sign 
and Ornamental Painting, decorating of Churches, Glass 
Staining, &c. &c., 

Military Banners, Odd Fellows, and Masonic aprons exe- 
tuted in the neatest manner, and on the most reasonable 
erms, imitation of wood, marble, &c, &., 

x #Copal, Japan, and White Varnish made to order. 

feb. 


Painting 





T. J. Vastine,M.D, 
HOM@OPATHIC PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON, 
Office No. 8S Chesnut street, up etairs, ooposite the Postolffice 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Homeopathic Books: Physicians? Cases; Family Cases 
with books; Giobules; Sugar of Milk; pure Alcohols; Tinc- 
tures and Dilutions, Arnica Flowers and Tincture, &c.,&c. 
kept on hand and for sale. [mar.1850-ly gy 


Take Notice, - — 
HREE months’ extra Pay, and One Hundred 


and Sixty Acres of Lan@ will be procured for ali who 
enlisted fer five years, or ae the War of 1812, and for aj) 
including Volunteers who served in Mexico, and for the hei; 
of all who have died in the service. 
I formation wi'l be given tor titives, Pree of Cho: e, by 
writing, postage paid,’o G. F. LEW Ss, 
Detroit. sack gap, 








‘whem and shereths) jomedthe army. 


Thoee who do not Know ehat became of their friend:, write 


{Jan O Gn 
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From the Ohio Cultivator. 


Mrs. Jones’s Experience, 


“Oh! Mrs. Jones, your flowers are so beau- 
tiful. I do love flowers, but I cannot for my life 
get time to do any thing with them. It is just as 
much as I can do to get along with the work in 
the house.”’ 

I suppose you really think and feel just as you 
say, Lizzy; bnt I really think you are entirely 
mistaken. If you loved flowers, or wanted them 
very much, you would find time to cultivate 
them. Do youremember what Mrs. Swisshelin 
said last year, when she gave the country girls 
such a scolding about scouring tincups? No, I 
know you don’t scour tin cups, but you scour 
other things; really, Lizzy, 1 believe you spend 
more time over your front door steps, scouring 
and whitening them, than! doon my flower bor- 
ders, and after all, to my taste, they are not half 
so pretty as they would be, left to the rich som- 
bre grey that nature made tiem. You are always 
whitening carpet strips and washing paint, and 
yet I never heard you or your mother own in 
your lives that your house was clean. 

«« But, Mrs. Jones, you would not have us go 
dirty, would you?” 

Not I, Lizzy, but there is a wide difference 
between being dirry aud being always in a fret. 
Where I clean my parlor paint and windows once 
you clean half a dozen times, and I do not believe 
afier all that a common observer would know that 
your house was much the cleanest. 


« Where there is a will there’s a way,” is an 
old homely saying, but none the less true, and 
when one wants to do a thing, they can most al- 
ways find the time todot. Your door yard is a 
rich and soft soil, and witha little cultivation 
might be made beautiful, instead of growing, as 
it does every year, a swamp of unsightly weeds. 
You grew Jamestown weeds enough last sum- 
mer, before your door, to have supplied all the 
hospitals and apothecaries shops in the State. 
The time that you have spent any two days in 
the last year in braiding you fine hair, or in oth- 
er ways of just as little consequence, would have 
destroyed every one of them. Now, Lizzy, just 
make a beginning to-night when you go home. 
It is rather late in the season, but if you will 
take this jessamine root and set it out under your 
front window, and shade it a little for a day or 
two, it will grow up to the frame before fall. 
Coax the boys a little, and they will help you to 
spade up a border along the path; or, if the 
wont you candoit yourself. I have often spaded 
mine. I dare say your father will tell you at first 
that it’s all nonsense; so did Mr. Jones; but I 
think now he loves to have the flowers about him 
pretty near as well as I do; aud the boys, too, as 
soon as they find you are trying to have things 
lock nies, will feel a lind of sympathy with yon 








land help you along; that is, if you don’t scold 
them, for if you do they will be apt to think that 
ill humor and flowers go together. Why, Ned 
and Mary think it is the greatest fun in the world 
to go out in the spring time, and get flower roots 
for me, and they never find any thing new with- 
out trying to get the root for mother. My bor- 
ders are full of anemonies, wild violets, moun- 
tain pinks, wake robbins, wild forget-me-not 
and blue-bells and liverworts that pop up their 
heads and bob a “how d’ye”’ to the crocus and 
pansies, before the winter has fairly gone. Teach 
your brothers to love flowers, and birds, and 
beauty ; boys are as much better for being refined 
and cultivated as girls are, andI never yet sawa 
Loy or man that really loved arose, that was ever 
coarse or vulgar at heart. God would not have 
so clothed the earth with varied beauty, without 
some design of wisdom and goodness. Flowers 
are to me types of purity and holiness, and I nev- 
er plant a violet but I feel that I am bringing a 
messenger of God to my children’s hearts ; and if 
I teach them aright, they will let it enter in and 
dwell there forever. 

But, Lizzy, I had most forgotten what we be- 
gan about. But really it don’t take much time to 
cultivate afew vines and flowers. Do you see 
that bittersweet ? Well, I jumped out of the wag- 
on one day as I came from town and pulled it up, 
and set it out when I got home,—it did not take 
me fitteen minutes, yet there it is, a thing of beau- 
ty for years. Just so with my rose bushes,— 
when I am out from home and any one offers mea 
root or shrub, I don’t think as you did, that I have 
no time to cultivate it, but I take it home and take 
time. If the children should go without a pud- 
ding for.dinner, or the kitchen floor is not scrub- 
bed that day, no one will be the wiser or the 
worse off a year hence; but there will be my 
beautiful shrub or tree, giving forth its fragrance 
and enlivening all things around it for years to 
o.me. 


“Where did you get your delicious black rasp- 
berries, Mrs. Jones ?”’ 


Why, Ill tell you, Lizzy, all about that, too. 
Do you remember the day, two years ago this 
spring, that you and the rest of the young folks 
went up the table rock for apie nic. “ Yes.” 
Well, that very night I took the boys and the mat- 
tock and the spade and went over into the thick- 
et, and dug up with my own hands about a dozen 
raspberry bushes, and we brought them home 
and set them over on the hill side, and they have 
grown and spread mightily, and now we are all 
enjoying the fruit of my pic nic; but Lizzy and 
Anna where is the fruit of yours? 

** Do you object te pic nics, then ?”’ 

Object to pic nics? Not I. But while I would 


have young folks enjoy themselves in every inno- 





cent way, I can see so many ways of blending 
alness, of enhancirg the presc:.t moment and 
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Water-Cure Journal ] 
PROSPECTUS OF VOLUME IX. FOR 1850. 


Tue Water-Cure Journatis published monthly, 
containing thirty-two octavo pages, illustrated with en- 
ravings, exhibiting the Structure, Anatomy and Phisio- 
logy of the Human Body, withiamilar illustrations to 
learners. It is emphatically a journal of health, adap- 
ted to all classes, and is designed to be a complete fam- 
ily guide, in all cases, and in all diseases. 

Philosophy of Health.—This will be fuliy discussed, 
including food,drinks, clothing, air, and exercise,show - 
ing their effects on body and mind. 

To Iuvalids.—No matter of what disease, the prin- 
ciples of bydropathy may be applied, and in nine ont 
of ten, great benefit may be derived therefrom. 

Waler-Cure at Home.—Particular directions will be 
given for the treatment of ordinary cases at heme,which 
may enableall who have occasion, to apply without 
the aid of a physician. 

‘TTERMS.—oNE DOLLARS A YEAR IN ADVANCE.— 
13 Please address all letters, post-paid tothe publish- 


ers. FOWLERS & WELLS. 
131 Nassau street, New York. 
te N. B. Editors, Postmasters,and Teacher< are 


authorised to receive subscriytions. 


Sample numbers 
sent gratis. 





PROSPECTUS OF 


THE STUDENT. 


A Family Misceilany and Monthly School-Reader, 
Volume I. (New Series) commencing in May, 1850, 
N. A. CaLkins, Eprror, 

This work is published monthly at oNE DOLTAR a 
year in advance, containing THIRTY-TWo large octavo 
pages, and intended to suppiy Families and Schools 
with valuable reading, combining interest with instruc- 
tion, and so arranged as to be adapted to all. Itis de- 
voted to the Moral, Intellectual, and Physical improve- 
ment of Youth, embracing the Natural Sciences, inclu- 
ding Astronomy, Botany, Geology, Chemistry, Physi- 
ology, and Natural Philosophy, and all important dis- 
coveries made from time to time in each. 

Biography of distinguished persons, illustrated with 
handsome portraits, will hereafter form one interesting 
feature of the work. 

Natural History, giving a familiar descriptionof ani- 
mals, and their habits, ilustrated by beautiful cuts, 
will continue to appear in the Youth’s Department. 

History, in its leading features, of ourown and other 
countries,wi!l be found in our columns,thus keeping the 
reader advised of the principal changes and discoveries 
taking place among the different nations. 

Pnouography will be advocated in the Student, and a 
series of lessons given for those who may wish to ex- 
amine, or learn this method of writng by sounds—the 
best system of reporting. 

Music, to relieve the tedium of study, and cheer up 
the youthful spirits, or gladden the happy home, will be 
given each month, accompanied with a pleasant song. 

Drawing, will continue to be made aa object of in- 
terest to the little hands which have already engaged 
in this pleasing enployment, and the tens of thousands 
who may commence during the present year. 

To Teachers. We shall continue to devote a page to 
you, containing the most useful suggestions of experi 
enced teachers, and many valuable hints in regard to 
your duties. Yon have our warmest sympathies, and 
to you we lookior much assistance in enabling us to 
aid in your labors, and improve those instrusted to 
your care, ; 

For Children, some five or six pages will be printed 
on large and plain type, containing articles written with 
eacy words and simple ideas, to instruct the child, and 
teach some moral lessons or facts in nature, thus 

* To aid the mind's development.” 
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The Youths Department, comprising some ten pages, 
will contain narratives, travels, illustrated descriptions 
of animals, poetry, and articles on scieniific subjects, 
adapted to the capacity of the young—just suited 

“ To pour the fresh instruction o’er the mind, 
To breathe the enlivening spirit.” 
Such a variety The Student presents in its monthly vis- 
its. It has a word of encouragement for all who <lesire 
improvement. Our enterprise is a novel one, and the 
plan of our work unlike any other that has ever been 
offered to the public. Our aim isto present 
The Best Family Periodical in America, 
which can be obtained for One Dollar. 

THE Srupenr is edited by N. A. Carxins and pub- 
lished by Fowrers & Weuxs, 131 Nassau street, New 
York, on the following terms, in advance :— Single co- 
Py, one year, $1; five copies, $4; eiZi t copies, $6; fif- 
teen copies, $10. Please address all letters, post paid, 
to FOWLERS & WELLS, 

131 Nassau street, New York: 


HE GREAT ARMENIAN SALYVL, 

made from Vegetables. This valuable discovery to the 
human family has been known tothe proprietor for thiriy 
years. Thousands have been relieved from pain and suffer- 
ing, and some of the most extraordinary cures performed. It 
has been tested in Asia and Europa, in actions on the Ocean, 
on battle field, gun-shots, poisoned arrows, in Hospitals in 
London and by the late Sir Astley Cooper, K. B., and on this 
continent. Several of the faculty of N. York city, of high 
standing and reputation, and several private indiviouals of 
Mobile, Ala, and this city, all pronouncing it invaluable. 
This salve will also cure old sores, ulcers of long standing, 
tumors, fistulas, gangrenes, §. §., in a short space of time— 
from five to fifteen days—with little or no pain to the patient. 
Also, mortification checked immediately. 

Made and sold at 227 North Filth street,and at Comstocks 
¥ Co., corner of Third and Pine streets, in tin boxes, with 
directions for use. C. T. PAYNTER, 

ely survivor that makes itin the United States. 

fe 





JAYNTER’S ARMENIAN TONIC, FOR 

the removal and permanent cure of all diseases known to 

the human family, arising from an impure state of the blood, 

viz: Persons laboring under inward complants, Rheuma- 

tism, Dropsy, Hysteria pains cf the bones and j»ints, and af- 

fections of the lungs, and all those affections which females 
are liable. 

Corea have been cured with this Tonic, by Dr’s Bush and 
Rawlingser, of New York, and Dr’s Williams and Reed of 
Canada, after the failure of purgative and metalic Tonics, 

> Prepared and sold by C. T. PAYNTER, 227 No:th Fifth 


street, St. Louis, Mo. Put upin pint bottles, and sealed. 
feb 





AYNTER’S EGYPTIAN ASIATIC CURE FORCHOL#SRA 
AND DIARRHOEA—Emigrants going south or across the 
lains to California, will do welito take afew bottles of 
anynter’s Egyptian Asiatic cure for Cholera and Diarrhoea. 
It is one of the best medicinesthatcen betaken. It has saved 
life, when all other preparations have failed. Health is one 
efthe great blessings to man, Therefore don’t go without 
it—be sure to get the genuine Asiatic made by C. T. Payn- 
ter, 227 North Fifth street, and sold by George Myers 22 Vine 
st.; Ellis? Grocery, corner of Second and Chesnut sts.; J. 
Brookie, Druggist, corner Morgan and Broadway, and Com- 
stock & Bro., corner of Third and Pine streets. 
feb Cc. T. PAYNTER. 


R. J, BULGIN’S WEST INDIAN RAT DESTROYER, 
made and sold by his Agent, C. T. as ~ ge 
ed. 





Mo. 











FRUIT TREES. 

The subscriber has ebout 40,000 APPLE TREES, consis- 
ing of over OneHunred choice varieties, many of which are 
of a large size for transplanting. Also, a small stock of Pear, 
Peach, Plum and Apricot trees, Grape vines and Shrubbery. 
The price of Apple trees will be $7 per 100 trees, or $60 per 
1000, and the purchaser have his choice of trees. Other va- 
rieties 10 cents prtree or vine, and shrubbery five cents cach. 

For distant customers I shall hereafter carefully pack and 
forward to Warsaw for reasonable charges. It will be for 
the interest of those who think of ordering trees this fall te 
do itearly. Such as order trees can send good current bask 
rotes, ont fremthore whe come for trees T shall want tl @ «pre 
cik. Catalogues with fuither paiticulers scent to there - he 
apply. JOHN SLA Eb 





sm. Aibans. Heneock Co..T).. © pt. 7. 1F 49. 
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Commercial. 


Str. Louis, Aug. 15, 1850. 

Mever, perhaps, in the history of St. Louis, has business 

of every description been more dull than during the month 
now ciosing. The extreme scarcity of money, both here and 
and inthe country; the meagreness of the quantities of pro- 
duce going forward; the oppressively warm weather and the 
fear of sickness—driving thousands of our people into the 
country, and preventing business men from ceming into the 
city,—all these circumstances have contributed to make the 
present summer one of unusual dulness. 
Gin our retail vegetable market, there is beginning to be 
considerable animation. Apples are coming freely; good 
cooking apples selling for from 30 to 40 cts. per bushel; and 
choice kinds from thatprice upto$l. Potatoesare 4malland 
scarce—retailing at @1 per bushel. Garden vegetables bring 
very high prices, as the droughth has parched up all the gar- 
dens in the vicinity. Very few peaches or pears have yet 
made their appearance. 

TOBACCO—Lupplies have considerably increased within 
a few weeks, while prices remain firm, with an active de- 
mand. Sales have been made within a few days at $5 50 a 
$19 05 per 100 lbs. 

HEMP—Inferior to fair, dew rotted, $75a$80, good to prime 
$80a$90, choice $33 perton. Supplies are small, but market 
firm. 

WHEAT—Mixed and spring wheat 50c. a 60c; fall 65c. a 
75c. sacks returned. Market dall, with a downward tendency. 

FLOUR—We quote common to fair country brands at $3 50 
a33 75; choice do $3 75a$3 90; City mills $4ja$5 per bbl. 

CORN—656 a Ge cts. per bushel, sacks included. Trade 
dwl& but little being taken for shipment. 

OATS—30a34 cents, sacks included. In demand. 

PORK—Prime $7 75 a $8 00 ; Mess $10 25 a $11; clear $12 
per bbl. Demand very light. 

BACON—Shoulders 34.04; sides 4$ 25; hams 53 a 6; can- 
vassed 64a 8. 

BU f'TER—According to quality, from 7 to 18 cents per lb 
asusual. At retuil, good table butter haa been selling at lba 
20 cents per Ib. 

LARD—$6 a $7 per 1001bs. 

CHEESE—64 a7 cts. per lb. 

SALT.—G. A. $135 a $1 45per sack; Kenawha 30c. per bu. 

GROCERIES—Kio Coffee, 10 a ll cents, wholesale, and in 
demand; sugar 6$ a 63 c. do; molasses, 33 a 34c. do. 

DRIED FRUIT—Apples $0 00 a $0 00; Peaches $0 a $000 
per bushel. Retail prices. 

GREEN APPLES—$0a $000 per bbl. 

CASTOR BEAN5—$175 per bushel. 

POTATOES—90 cents a $1, at retail. 

COTTON YARNS—19$ 2 20c. by wholesale. 

HOPS—18 to 22 cents per lb. 

BEES WAX—19.a 22$cts. 

FLAXSEED—$82 per bushel, a retail. 

CLOVERSEED—$4 50c per bushel, at retail. 

TIMOTHY SEED—$3 25 a $3 50 per bushel, at retail. 

HEMPSEED—S82 per bush. 

BLUE GRASS—Stripped, $1 a $1 25 per bushel; clean $1 75 
a $2—retail prices. 


CuHARITON.— We have had a great abundance of rain 
lately which will materially increase the the corn crop 
and all late productions, There is however much com- 
plaint within a few days past in this neighborhood of a 
little black cut worm which is committing great rava- 
ges in thetobacco fields. This is a new annoyance here ; 
the late planted and tender tobacco stalks being eaten 
off close to the ground. There has been great complaint 
of warm weather.— Br uuswicker. 


THe RatLroap.—In order to satisfy, so far as in our 
power, the public inquiry, in relation to the progress of 
of the Alton and Sangamon railroad, we take this occa- 
sion to state, that all the timber for the depot and en- 
gine house, has been purchased, and is to leave Leeds 
by the first of Octoper next, and be delivered at New- 





} Orl-ans by the first of January following—that the ties 


have been contracted for, and already partly delivered 
here—and that the contract for the locomotives and 
cars, fo be used on the road, are believad to have been 
closed by this time. 

According to the terms of contract, active operations 
on the road were to have been commenced on the first 
of this month; but we learn from a telegraphic despatch 
that the principal sub-contractor has been detained at 
Springfield, Ohio, by sickness. He was however, con- 
valescent, at the last accounts; and is now probably on 
his way to this city.—4lton Telegraph. 





Ciry Acent.—Mr. Stpney Smiru is authorized to 
receive subscriptions for the Valiey Farmer and receipt 
for the same. 
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